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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND 
THE SCHOOLS 


HE recent Supreme Court decision 

on a case involving religious edu- 
cation in the public schools has done 
little to quiet debate on the issue, for 
the reason that the applicability of the 
decision to a variety of patterns of co- 
operation between schools and reli- 
gious groups is unclear. The Research 
Division of the National Education 
Association has issued a memoran- 
dum, entitled ‘‘The Released-Time 
Decision,” in which is presented an 
analysis of probable or possible inter- 
pretations of the decision in the case 
of five types of released-time pro- 
grams. 


Type 1: Arrangements (exemplified by 
the Champaign plan) in which the school 
system not only releases the pupils from the 
regular school curriculum but provides hous- 
ing, other facilities, and services for the re- 
ligious-education classes. This type of plan 
is definitely unconstitutional under the 
McCollum decision. 

TYPE 2: Where religious education is con- 
ducted off school premises, but with the 
active co-operation of the school administra- 


tion, not only in releasing pupils from the 
regular school curriculum and in keeping at- 
tendance records, but also by exerting a di- 
rect influence upon attendance at the reli- 
gious classes. This type of plan also is un- 
constitutional under the McCollum de- 
cision. 

TYPE 3: Where religious education is con- 
ducted off school premises, but with no more 
co-operation by the school administration 
than the releasing of pupils for religious in- 
struction on school time. This type of plan 
seems to be unconstitutional also under the 
McCollum decision. 

Type 4: Voluntary attendance programs 
of religious instruction organized in some 
communities where the school board has 
authority under state law to dismiss school 
early. Such “dismissed time’”’ plans, usually 
ore day per week, probably fall in the “un- 
exceptionable” types indirectly sanctioned 
by the separate opinion of four of the justices 
and, therefore, may be constitutional. 

Type 5: Classes in religion held outside of 
school hours but in school buildings, when 
the school authorities do no more than to 
permit the buildings to be used for religious 
education. A plan of this type may possibly 
be unconstitutional under the McCollum de- 
cision, since it is a use of tax-supported 
property for sectarian education. 
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HicH-ScHOOL CurR- 
RICULUM PROGRAM 


N ILLINOIS, as elsewhere about the 
country, the secondary-school cur- 
riculum has been a subject of concern 
for many years. Over these years, nu- 
merous efforts have been made to de- 
velop better educational opportuni- 
ties for adolescents, but it is evident 
that the improvements which have 
thus far been effected are far from ade- 
quate. Illinois’s experience parallels 
that of many other states or regions in 
that many individual schools and 
many organizations of schools or 
school people have worked on curricu- 
lum improvement but, through inef- 
fective co-ordination of resources and 
energy, no individual school or group 
of schools was in a position to make 
really substantial contributions to the 
solution of the problem. 

Necessary as co-ordination of ef- 
fort is, curriculum improvement still 
is a “grass-roots” job. Until the men 
and women actually at work in the 
schools participate more generally in 
the development of new instructional 
patterns, the results of curriculum 
studies are likely to be little more than 
the dust-collecting files of bulletins 
and mimeographed documents with 
which so many school offices are 
filled. 

The Illinois high-school curriculum 
program has been organized in a man- 
ner in which, it is believed, local ini- 
tiative and creativeness can be main- 
tained and stimulated while at the 
same time a helpful degree of co-or- 
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dination of energy and resources is 
maintained. The stimulus for the pro- 
gram came from the Illinois High 
School Principals Association, on the 
recommendation of its Curriculum 
Committee. The responsibility for the 
program is in the hands of a steering 
committee representing, in addition to 
the association, the office of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
subject-field groups, colleges and uni- 
versities, agriculture, labor, manage- 
ment, service organizations, school 
boards, and parent-teacher groups. 

The program, which is just getting 
under way, will attempt two major 
kinds of studies to begin with. In the 
first place, it will develop patterns for 
studying a number of basic questions, 
such as the holding-power of the 
school, the selective character of stu- 
dent participation in school life, hid- 
den tuition costs in public schools, and 
the quality of guidance services. The 
idea is that, when these patterns have 
been perfected, they can be readily 
applied by any and all schools. The 
emphasis is being placed, as can be 
seen, on the obtaining of local infor- 
mation which can then be directly ap- 
plied to a particular school. This plan 
contrasts with the commoner practice 
of summarizing data gathered from a 
wide area, which may have little ap- 
plicability in any given locality. 

In the second place, the program 
will make available teams of consult- 
ants to work in individual schools on 
curriculum problems which these 
schools have selected for study. When 
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the opportunity to participate in this 
phase of the program was presented 
to the high schools of the state, several 
times as many schools indicated active 
interest as could be worked with di- 
rectly. In consequence, a limited num- 
ber of schools, representing types and 
sizes of schools, have been selected as 
study centers. In the first phase of the 
study these selected schools will serve 
as demonstration and teaching centers 
for other schools wishing to work on 
their curriculums for which the pro- 
gram cannot provide direct and con- 
tinuing assistance. 

If the plan for providing assistance 
for the schools participating in the 
study is as effective as it shows evi- 
dence of being, it will provide a model 
which other states or regions can 
profitably follow. Each of the state- 
supported colleges and universities in 
the state has agreed to make avail- 
able part of the time of a number of 
its staff members—and not only pro- 
fessors of education—and to pay their 
traveling expenses. These men and 
women are being organized in teams 
which service the several participat- 
ing schools. Since the teams will be 
made up of members from more than 
one teacher-training institution, the 
collaboration should benefit the col- 
leges and universities as well as the 
schools. A number of private institu- 
tions of higher education have also 
indicated their interest in helping 
with this teamwork. 

The direction of the program as a 
whole is in the hands of Professor 
Charles W. Sanford, of the University 
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of Illinois, and Professor Victor M. 
Houston, of Illinois State Normal 
University. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF PROFES- 
SIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


HE convention season for the 

present school year is about over, 
but by telephone and air mail the 
scripts for another year are already 
being put together. There was prob- 
ably nothing to distinguish the meet- 
ings of this year from those of any 
other in the past, with the possible 
exception that there were more and 
bigger conventions in 1947-48 than 
in any year since the war began. It is 
this indifferent character of profes- 
sional meetings, combined with their 
obvious fascination for school people, 
which deserves some analysis. It 
should be admitted at the outset that 
the writer is as quick as anyone to 
abandon his accustomed way of life at 
the least excuse in exchange for the 
sleepless nights in an upper berth, the 
days of tortured sitting on hotel 
chairs, and the fantastically expensive 
luncheons and dinners which are the 
principal components of an “impor- 
tant convention.” 

Added to these uncomfortable at- 
tributes of the usual convention is 
the intellectual disappointment with 
which most folks come away from 
such meetings, for practically no one 
ever admits that any particular con- 
vention was top-notch, professionally 
helpful, or stimulating. In fact, we 
usually go expecting to be disappoint- 
ed, and we demonstrate this attitude 
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by arriving tardily at most of the ses- 
sions, leaving them early, or just not 
going to them at all. Yet year after 
year, teachers and supervisors and 
administrators unprotestingly spend 
their own or the taxpayers’ money to 
be disappointed in this manner. 

Why do they do it? Is the disap- 
pointment necessary? In answering 
the first question, let us dispose im- 
mediately of such considerations as a 
chance to get away from the routines 
of the regular job, a desire to see old 
friends again, and a wish to add to 
one’s circle of personal and profession- 
al acquaintances. These desires, in 
themselves, are worthy enough; but 
they hardly are sufficient to justify the 
money or the time or the effort which 
are expended to stage a gathering of 
any size. We ought also to put to one 
side the influence of organizational 
and professional tradition: one just 
does go to a number of conventions 
each year if one is professionally alive. 
That this tradition exists was clearly 
demonstrated by the emptiness which 
was recognizable everywhere during 
the war when there were no conven- 
tions to go to. Every organization 
rushed in to fill the void as soon as 
transportation and hotel space became 
available again. 

Having discounted these reasons 
for convention-going, what, if any- 
thing, remains for continuing the ac- 
tivity? There remains, in the minds of 
everyone except the most cynical, the 
continuing hope that somewhere, 
sometime at a convention an idea will 
be expressed or a proposal made which 
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is genuinely new and fresh. That is 
not an unreasonable hope, as hopes go, 
for strong new ideas are needed in the 
profession—and where could one more 
properly expect to find new ideas ex- 
pressed than in gatherings of hundreds 
or thousands of professionally inter- 
ested people? But the hope is con- 
tinually dashed. One gets the impres- 
sion of old ideas warmed over, or mat- 
ters of little consequence expanded 
far beyond their worth, or simply no 
ideas at all. There is no evidence of 
deliberate fraud, but the repetition of 
the experience is disappointing and 
discouraging. 

What can or ought to be done to 
improve matters is not entirely clear, 
but there are a number of possibilities 
which are worth exploring. In the 
first place, the idea which so many 
professional organizations cling to, 
that they cannot survive unless they 
hold annual national meetings, has a 
false ring to it. Only a fraction of the 
members of any regional or national 
organization ever attend its conven- 
tions, and surely the stay-at-home 
majority do not pay their dues faith- 
fully in order to subsidize a conven- 
tion that they cannot attend. If a 
group’s contributions to its member- 
ship or to the profession at large are 
so weak that it can survive only by 
the stimulation of a kind of evange- 
listic rally, the organization ought to 
go out of business. One suggestion, 
then, is that every organization sub- 
mit itself to the test of whether or not 
it would be likely to go out of business 
if it did not hold annual gatherings. If 
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collapse could be anticipated, the 
meetings should be discontinued and 
a decent burial be arranged for. If, on 
the other hand, the chances of sur- 
vival looked good, the organization 
would be free to see what contribu- 
tions to the membership and to the 
profession at large might be made with 
a convention that was specifically 
planned to this end, rather than prin- 
cipally to the end of getting as large an 
attendance as possible. 

A second suggestion (it is assumed 
now that a convention is justifiable) 
is that the intent of the program and 
its related activities be actually to 
bring into the open one or more really 
significant new ideas. In fact, just one 
would do. Of course no program com- 
mittee would ever admit that its am- 
bitions were any less than this; but, if 
this is true, the results hardly live up 
to the ambitions. Naturally the new 
idea or new ideas would first have to 
be discovered. This might not be an 
easy task, but it certainly is not an 
insuperable one. Then a person or per- 
sons equal to The Idea would have to 
be given a chance to develop it. (This 
plan is substantially different from 
selecting some wide-open theme, pref- 
erably one involving the word “de- 
mocracy,” and then filling in the al- 
lotted hours with speeches on equally 
vague generalities.) 

There ought then to be time enough 
for members of the convention actual- 
ly to work over The Idea and to beat it 
into usable shape. This means not 
only that there ought to be fewer 
speeches and more work-discussion 
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sessions but that there ought to be 
more unscheduled time to permit 
folks to sit and talk and think about 
The Idea or ideas. Program commit- 
tees are apparently born with a horror 
of unfilled quarter-hours. Instead, 
their consciences should bother them 
if they do not leave time free for in- 
formal conversations. 

Most of us, no doubt, would have to 
get our bearings anew if we found our- 
selves in a convention at which we 
were expected to contribute to the 
thinking and which placed on each of 
us a personal responsibility for seeing 
to it that The Idea of the meeting was 
really advanced. But after the shock 
of the new experience wore off, we un- 
doubtedly would go on to have a won- 
derful time. 

A suggestion which may at this 
point be thoroughly unpracticable is 
that papers to be presented at a con- 
vention be printed and distributed to 
the membership in advance of the 
gathering. The numerous advantages 
of this arrangement will quickly occur 
to the reader, but there is one which 
deserves comment. If the convention 
is to be devoted, in the main, to an ex- 
ploration of The Idea, why not pre- 
pare the participants more thoroughly 
than merely by announcing the theme 
and the timetable? Moreover, it is 
acknowledged to be poor teaching 
procedure, even with advanced stu- 
dents, to use much class time having 
them listen to the reading-aloud of 
materials which could more profitably 
be read silently in advance. A major 
portion of convention time could then 
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be given over to thoughtful discus- 
sions of notions or proposals already 
in the minds of those in attendance. 

If conventions were to become 
largely the work-type sessions which 
the writer has in mind, it is apparent 
that most conventions would need to 
meet for longer periods than are now 
customary. There are obvious practi- 
cal difficulties in the way of longer 
periods, notably the problem which 
confronts teachers and other school 
workers in getting away from their 
jobs for more than two or three days 
at a time. Longer meetings would 
mean smaller ones, but this result 
would not be the tragedy that many 
would expect. As has been pointed 
out, only a minority of the members 
are in attendance in any event. Would 
it not be better to sacrifice attendance 
somewhat if, in so doing, some really 
significant developments for the group 
or the profession at large could be 
produced? 

If a professional gathering is to be 
used to develop an Idea (or maybe 
two), we ought not to stop until The 
Idea has been pushed to the point 
where we can see what it will mean for 
boys and girls when put into actual 
practice. There is abroad the notion 
that any truly significant concept is 
belittled if we examine its practical 
applications. Quite the reverse is ac- 
tually the case. The only trustworthy 
evaluation of any concept or generali- 
zation is to be found in its uses. This 
does not mean that the practical ap- 
plications of a major idea are always 
easy to make, but they are seldom dif- 
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ficult to discern. And the more pro- 
found the idea, the more numerous its 
potential practical applications will 
be. We are constantly warned of the 
dangers in the how-to-do-it method of 
professional improvement. The dan- 
gers are equally great in a vast body 
of supposed “generalizations” which 
have no meaning in practice. 

There is every reason to be cautious 
in one’s estimate of the influence 
which these suggestions or others to 
the same effect are likely to have on 
convention-planning practices, be- 
cause the momentum is great. Yet 
there are signs of hope; for at least a 
few organizations in the teaching pro- 
fession have already ventured off the 
beaten path. For example, the Associ- 
ation for Childhood Education holds 
practically a week-long annual meet- 
ing devoted almost entirely to work- 
study sessions, and the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment for two years has organized its 
programs around continuing discus- 
sion groups. Both of these societies are 
vigorous the year around and are free, 
then, to use their annual conventions 
to explore new ideas and new methods. 
Other professional associations would 
do well to follow their lead. 


WE Can Stor WRINGING OuR 
HANDS ABOUT EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNALISM 


HOUGHTFUL school people have, 
for a long time, been lamenting 
the indifferent quality of educational 
journals and other professional pub- 
lications; but, for the most part, noth- 
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ing systematic and constructive was 
done to remedy the condition. The 
time for hand-wringing now seems to 
be past in view of the leadership which 
is being provided by the Rural Edi- 
torial Service. The latest contribution 
is a series of workshops for editors. 

Editors of educaticnal journals and 
members of their staffs—all those who 
make policies and budgets, as well as 
those persons responsible for produc- 
tion—are invited to participate in 
one of the four Magazine Workshops 
which are being sponsored by the 
Rural Editorial Service and the Edu- 
cational Press Association of America: 
at the University of Chicago (April 
7-9), Columbia University (April 26- 
28), Stanford University (May 17-21), 
and Savannah, Georgia (May 25-29). 

Round-table discussions at the 
workshop sessions are focused on help- 
ing the journals to discover what 
services they ought to be performing 
for their readers and how to do more 
effectively those things which they at- 
tempt to do. Directed by Francis S. 
Chase, these conferences present ex- 
pert consultants in journalism, me- 
chanics of magazine production, edi- 
torial planning and techniques, and 
educational problems. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS 


VolumeI The Texas Association 
Number1t of Secondary School 

Principals and the Texas 
Study of Secondary Education have 
undertaken the publication of a new 
quarterly magazine, the Texas Journal 
of Secondary Education, Volume I, 
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Number 1, appearing in the winter 
quarter. The intent of the editors is to 
publish news of significant curricular 
and administrative developments in 
Texas high schools so that other 
schools can share the experiences. 


A guide for The Minneapolis (Min- 
students nesota) public schools 
have published an un- 
usually good handbook for pupils 
under the title Guidebook for Common 
Practices in School Work. The purpose 
of the guidebook is expressed in the 
Foreword by Prudence Cutright and 
Robert S. Gilchrist, assistant super- 
intendents in charge, respectively, of 
elementary and of secondary educa- 
tion: 
By the time you have reached the senior 
high school, there are a great many forms, 
rules, customs, and procedures to remember. 


These have been conveniently gathered up 
for you within the pages of this book. 


The Guidebook covers such matters 
as “‘Speaking before an Audience,” 
“Making Handwriting Acceptable,” 
“Knowing the Resources of the Li- 
brary,” and “Recalling Mathematical 
Principles.” The material in the book 
is simple and straightforward, specific 
and practical. 

Although there are some conces- 
sions to local practice, for the most 
part the Guidebook recommends cus- 
tomary usage. Many other schools, 
therefore, would find the document 
immediately useful, while still others 
would find it a stimulating guide to 
the development of a comparable 
local document. Both teachers and 
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pupils in every school would be bene- 
fited by having such material brought 
together in convenient form. 


Merger of | A much-needed consoli- 
services dation of scattered test- 
in testing __ ing services has recently 

been effected by bring- 
ing together into one organization, the 
Educational Testing Service, the serv- 
ices previously provided by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 
and the Graduate Record Office of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. The Carnegie 
Corporation has made a grant of 
$750,000 to help ETS establish itself. 
For the time being, each of the constit- 
uent units will continue to operate as 
in the past, with the centralization 
and integration of facilities and per- 
sonnel to be brought about gradually. 
Henry Chauncey, director of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 
and president of ETS, writes in the 
College Board Review:. 

In addition to its regular testing activi- 
ties, the ETS will be in a position to develop 
tests of high standards in a variety of fields 
as yet unexplored; it will be able to co-ordi- 
nate tests and testing programs at different 
educational levels; it will be able to provide 
effective advisory services to schools and col- 
leges; and it will conduct and sponsor varied 
and extensive research projects. 


The Educational Testing Service 
now maintains offices in New York 
City and Princeton, New Jersey. 
Eventually, branch offices will be lo- 
cated in other major cities. 
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Rearranging and _re- 
wording reports to par- 
ents is one of the most 
widely prevalent professional occupa- 
tions of American teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Scarcely a week passes 
without the writer’s receiving at least 
one request from a school to share 
with it any available knowledge about 
better reporting practices. This activi- 
ty is undoubtedly a good sign, even 
though it is to be regretted that all too 
often the effort to improve reporting 
practices results in little more than an 
exchange of one uninformative set of 
symbols for another equally obscuring. 
Fortunately, however, a steadily 
growing number of schools are attack- 
ing the problem of reporting, not as an 
exercise in bookkeeping, but as a basic 
tool in implementing a school’s phi- 
losophy. Of real assistance to schools 
which are taking this constructive 
point of view should be Ruth Strang’s 
revision of her earlier publication, 
Reporting to Parents (Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching No. 10, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University). Among the 
many constructive suggestions by 
Professor Strang, attention is called 
particularly to her emphasis on re- 
porting as a co-operative responsibili- 
ty. She points out the possibility of 
having pupils participate in their own 
evaluation—a promising procedure. 


Those re- 
port cards 


Supply of | That a shortage of well- 
teachers qualified teachers exists 

is no news to adminis- 
trative officers or school boards. How- 
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ever, a study recently completed 
by the Subcommittee on Teacher 
Personnel of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, under the chairmanship of 
Ray C. Maul, registrar of the Kansas 
State Teachers College at- Emporia, 
provides reason to believe that condi- 
tions at the secondary-school level are 
improving. The subcommittee reports 
that in 1948 the colleges in the twen- 
ty-state North Central region will 
prepare 12 per cent more high-school 
teachers than they prepared in 1941, 
though it is noteworthy that the 
teaching fields most nearly adequately 
supplied in 1941 are the ones which 
are proving most attractive in 1948. 

It would be a mistake, nonetheless, 
to jump to the conclusion that a fair 
balance is about to be struck at the 
high-school level. The committee 
made a further study in six states 
where reasonably dependable data 
could be had on the demand for teach- 
ers as compared with the number of 
graduates of teacher-training institu- 
tions in those states. The total de- 
mand for new teachers was about 
5,200, while the maximum supply was 
approximately 3,600. 

The committee also studied the 
supply and demand of elementary- 
school teachers in the same areas. The 
discrepancy remains tragically great, 
and the committee makes an observa- 
tion which makes the shadows draw 
in even closer: 

While it is becoming clearly recognized 
that elementary teachers are, in general, 
poorly prepared, little progress is evident in 
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improving the quality of preparation. Many 
elementary teachers obtain certificates based 
on courses of study which include no particu- 
lar emphasis upon elementary teaching. 
Qualitative as well as quantitative criteria 
seem to be the next challenge before leaders 
in teacher education in America. 


While it may be expected that ac- 
crediting agencies like the North 
Central Association can and will take 
measures to stimulate higher quality 
in teacher preparation, it is ultimately 
a matter which should weigh heavily 
on the consciences of colleges which 
are willing to sponsor teacher-training 
programs of shoddy character. 


By action of the Board 
of Directors in Febru- 
ary, the American Edu- 
cation Fellowship voted to assume 
once more the name by which it was 
identified for many years—the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. This 
return to the old name is a step not 
only to clarify the title of the associa- 
tion but also to reassert the intention 
of the organization to make for it- 
self a position in liberal educational 
thought which the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association occupied for so 
long a period. 

At its national convention in No- 
vember the P.E.A. adopted a new 
platform to guide its efforts in the 
years ahead. It challenges school 
people to look beyond the classroom, 
important as this is, to the responsi- 
bilities that we have for helping con- 
struct a new and better world. 


Again it’s 
P.E.A. 


WarrEN C. SEYFERT 
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SUMMER WORKSHOP 
summer-quarter program of 
the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago includes an 
integrated workshop in the areas of 
human development, social studies, 
and family living. 

The social-studies workshop will be 
concerned with the improvement of 
the social studies and the development 
and use of instructional materials in 
elementary and secondary schools. 
The essential purpose of this section is 
to provide the opportunity for teach- 
ers of social studies, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, school librarians, consultants, 
and curriculum co-ordinators to work 
on their own problems aided by the 
University’s comprehensive resources 
in this area. This workshop will be 
in operation for a period of five weeks, 
June 28 to July 30, 1948. 

The section of the workshop devot- 
ed to the field of human development 
and education is designed for the pro- 
fessional personnel of all levels, in- 
cluding higher education, especially 
persons who desire to use the findings 
of research on human development 
and behavior in their present or pro- 
spective professional work. This sec- 
tion of the workshop will be in session 
for a period of nine weeks, from June 
28 to August 28. Persons desiring to 
participate in the program of this sec- 
tion for a shorter period may register 
for the six-week term, June 28— 
August 7. 

The section of the workshop con- 
cerned with family living is designed 
to develop the much-needed orienta- 


tion and craftsmanship in teaching 
family life and in providing marriage 
education in the schools. It is offered 
for teachers, guidance workers, ad- 
ministrators, librarians, and commu- 
nity workers with special interests and 
problems in the field. One workshop 
will run for the five-week period from 
June 28 to July 30, and a second work- 
shop has been organized for the five- 
week period from August 2 to Septem- 
ber 3. 

Information concerning the pro- 
gram of any section of the workshop 
and the registration procedure will be 
sent on application to the Executive 
Secretary of the University of Chicago 
Workshop, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


CONFERENCE ON ARITHMETIC 


HE University of Chicago will 

hold its third Annual Conference 
on Arithmetic on July 7, 8, and 9, 
1948. The general plan of the confer- 
ence will be similar to that of the first 
two, namely, having a limited number 
of papers on each program in order to 
provide time for conference discussion 
among the persons attending. Among 
the topics that will have prominent 
place in this conference will be: the 
training of teachers of arithmetic, the 
problem of measuring results in a pro- 
gram that emphasizes meaningful 
arithmetic, advances in the teaching 
of problem-solving, and manipulative 
materials and methods in teaching 
arithmetic. The conference will cover 
the range of both the elementary 
school and the junior high school. 


1948) 


Of the 324 persons who registered 
at the 1947 conference, 175 were 
teachers, 92 were administrative offi- 
cers in city, county, or state school 
systems, with the remainder distrib- 
uted among curriculum workers, edi- 
tors and demonstrators of publishing 
companies, and persons interested 
primarily in research problems in the 
field of arithmetic. 

Programs for the 1948 conference 
will be available May 1 and may be 
obtained by writing to Professor 
G. T. Buswell, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 


CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE FOR AD- 
MINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF PUB- 
LIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


F” many years, summer confer- 
ences for school administrators 
have been conducted both by the 
School of Education of Northwestern 
University and by the Department of 
Education of the University of Chi- 
cago. This year the two institutions 
will initiate a co-operative conference 
which will pool the financial and per- 
sonnel resources of both institutions 
into a single, stronger Co-operative 
Conference for Administrative Officers 
of Public and Private Schools. The 
co-operative conference this summer 
will be held at the University of Chi- 
cago and will alternate each year 
thereafter between Northwestern and 
Chicago. 

The 1948 conference will be built 
around the theme ‘The Administra- 
tion of Schools for Better Living.” The 
concept of schools as a force for social 
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betterment has been the subject of 
considerable experimentation and at- 
tention in recent years. The responsi- 
bility of the educational administra- 
tor for leadership in this area makes 
the subject of the conference timely 
and practical. Research workers and 
administrators who have worked with 
schools in notable projects for social 
betterment will present papers and 
participate in general discussions. 
Practical materials for use in school 
programs will be included in the pres- 
entations. 

In addition to the main theme of 
the conference, which will be devel- 
oped in the morning sessions and 
through one afternoon discussion 
group, there will also be two special 
round-table groups in the afternoons: 
one on “School Buildings” organized 
by Professor Eugene Lawler, of North- 
western University, and one on “The 
Administration of Special Educational 
Services” organized by Professor War- 
ren C. Seyfert, of the University of 
Chicago. 

Supplementary to the five-day ad- 
ministrators’ conference will be an 
evening picnic and meeting to which 
all school-board members are especial- 
ly invited. This meeting will briefly 
present some aspects of the topics 
which are discussed in the morning 
sessions of the conference. 

The program for the sessions of the 
conference has been tentatively out- 
lined. Persons who have already ac- 
cepted invitations to present papers 
include Maurice F. Seay, dean of the 
University of Kentucky; Stanley E. 
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Dimond, director of the Citizenship 
Education Study of the Detroit pub- 
lic schools and Wayne University; 
Allison Davis, associate professor of 
education at the University of Chica- 
go; and Dan H. Cooper, assistant 
professor of education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Monpay, JULY 12 


The Theme of the Conference 
The Economic Power of Education 
The Power of Education over the Physical 
Environment 
Round-Table Discussion Groups 
a) The Administration of Schools for 
Better Living 
b) School-Building Planning 
c) The Administration of Special Educa- 
tional Services 


TUESDAY, JULY 13 


Better Food, Clothing, and Shelter through 
Schools 

Safety Education in American Schools 

Teacher Preparation for the Functional 
Curriculum 

Round-Table Discussion Groups 

School-Board Members’ Picnic and Meeting 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 14 


Building Better Citizenship through Schools 

The Improvement of Group Relations 
through Schools 

The Contributions of Schools to World Peace 

Round-Table Discussion,Groups 
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THURSDAY, JULY 15 


Art, Music, and Literature Instruction for 
Better Living 

Family Living and the Curriculum 

Ethical and Character Education in City 
School Systems 

Round-Table Discussion Groups 


FrmpAY, JULY 16 

Administrative Leadership with Teachers 
To Develop Socially Significant Educa- 
tion 

Administrative Leadership in Community 
Organization To Develop Socially Signifi- 
cant Education 

The Administrator Must Face the Issues 
along Three Fronts 

Round-Table Discussion Groups 


The conference is open, without fee, 
to administrators of public and pri- 
vate schools and to students registered 
at Northwestern University or at the 
University of Chicago. Rooms for 
persons attending the conference will 
be available in a dormitory at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Inquiries concern- 
ing rooms should be directed to the 
Executive Secretary of Workshops, 
Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. Re- 
quests for additional information 
about the program may be addressed 
to Professor Dan H. Cooper, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of 
Chicago. 
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Wuo’s WuHo For May 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by WARREN C. SEYFERT, 
associate professor of ed- 
ucation and director of the Laboratory 
School at the University of Chicago. 
Douc as E. ScaTEs, professor of edu- 
cation at Duke University, and W. 
EpWarpDs DEMING, adviser in sam- 
pling, Bureau of the Budget, Execu- 
tive Office of the President, head of 
the Department of Mathematics and 
Statistics at the Graduate School of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and lecturer at New York 
University, demonstrate the value of 
a knowledge of statistics and maintain 
that the study of elementary statistics 
should begin in high school. JAMES 
W. NEwcomer, head of the Depart- 
ment of English at Hockaday Junior 
College, Dallas, Texas, discusses the 
question of the high school’s responsi- 
bility toward the junior college. MARY 
LovuIsE JAcksoN, teacher of Latin in 
the Laboratory School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, believes that the 
study of Latin can develop the con- 
comitant values of gaining an ap- 
preciation of Roman life and culture 
and an appreciation of language as a 
tool of communication. CHESTER W. 
Harris, assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, as 
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the first step in the construction of 
comprehension tests in literature, ex- 
amines the nature of literary compre- 
hension in terms of the reader. E. E. 
Mor LEY, principal of Heights High 
School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, re- 
ports the formation of a principal’s 
advisory council composed of teachers 
who are elected by the faculty and 
mentions some of the results obtained 
through an organization of this kind. 
Wi.1M E. KANE, financial secretary 
of Harley School, Rochester, New 
York, describes an atomic-age week in 
which all the students of the school, as 
well as faculty members, participated. 
MANDEL SHERMAN, professor of edu- 
cational psychology, LEE J. Cron- 
BACH, assistant professor of education, 
and RALPH H. GOLDNER, research 
assistant in the Department of Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, 
present a list of selected references on 
educational psychology. 


G. T. BUSWELL, pro- 
fessor of educational 
psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. RoBEert C. 
WOELLNER, associate professor of 
education, assistant dean of students, 
and director of vocational guidance 
and placement at the University of 
Chicago. 
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EDUCATION IN STATISTICS FOR PARTICI- 
PATION IN CURRENT AFFAIRS 


DOUGLAS E. SCATES 
Duke University 


W. EDWARDS DEMING 
Bureau of the Budget 


THE ADVANCE OF STATISTICS 
modern civilization is possible 
because of many types of knowl- 
edge, but pervading all phases of our 
civilization and underlying nearly all 
technologies is what may be spoken of 
as the quantitative element. The ad- 
vance of civilization from the earliest 
days to the present has been marked 
by advance in the understanding and 
use of number. Much of this advance 
in counting, measuring, and the ma- 
nipulation of quantitative symbols 
has found its way into physical science 
and industrial arts. But civilization, 
as we know it today, has become pos- 
sible because we have learned to use 
number in the social, as well as in the 
physical, side of our living. Such use 
is a recent development; the wide- 
spread application of number to social 
problems has come about largely dur- 
ing our own lives. 

Because we are in an age of increas- 
ingly large-scale social operations and 
of increasingly acute social problems, 
the use of statistical data and statisti- 
cal methods is certain to grow. Just as 


the refinement of thinking and under- 
standing of principles in the physical 
realm has made ever greater demands 
for precise mathematical thinking, so 
will the growth of research and under- 
standing in social realms require an in- 
creased intensity in the use of social 
mathematics, namely, statistics. 

Already statisticians in larger num- 
bers than is commonly realized are 
performing a wide variety of services 
in business, industry, government, ed- 
ucation—in fact, wherever large-scale 
planning and operation are going on. 
These services range from simple, rou- 
tine record-keeping to the develop- 
ment of complex, abstract mathemati- 
cal and social theory. Statistical work 
is of all grades. 


Statistical accounting.—Statistical 
accounting is primarily a matter of 
record-keeping and _ record-pooling. 
Educators are familiar with this form 
of statistics in attendance records and 
other aspects of child accounting, in- 
cluding reports to the state and fed- 
eral governments. All large businesses 
and industries use records in connec- 
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tion with purchases, production, sales, 
personnel, and other operating activi- 
ties. The government, in addition to 
the myriads of statistical records that 
are required for the operation and 
guidance of its manifold agencies, 
takes periodic censuses. Quantitative 
record-keeping and aggregating and 
analysis are fundamental to any large- 
scale administration as a basis of cur- 
rent operations control. Hart has 
pointed out that the growth in the size 
of individual nations has paralleled 
the development of technology (5). In 
the large industrial, social, and politi- 
cal organizations with which we are 
familiar at the present time, statistics 
must be reckoned as one phase of so- 
cial technology. 

Quality control.—A recent develop- 
ment is known as “quality control” 
(for a pioneer basic reference see 
Shewhart [12]). Industry has, in the 
past, given a good deal of attention to 
financial accounting and financial con- 
trol. It has given some attention to 
product-accounting but almost none 
to product control. The industrial 
executive did not know that he needed 
it. He thought, as you and I do, that 
his product was “standard.” How- 
ever, modern times are exacting, es- 
pecially during a war. The statisti- 
cians, therefore, were called on to de- 
vise new methods of record-keeping 
and analysis with respect to quality of 
product, so that the product could be 
kept within specified limits of varia- 
tion. The work is mainly a develop- 
ment of the last fifteen years. During 
the war statisticians were trained in 
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large numbers and employed through- 
out the country for the express pur- 
pose of applying these methods, which 
are both a protection to the consumer 
and a saving to the manufacturer. 

Operations research.—A third activ- 
ity somewhat closely related to cur- 
rent administration is known as “op- 
erations research.”’ This term became 
familiar during the war and indicates 
extensive statistical analysis and com- 
parison of input and output to check 
on efficiency (9). This activity is an 
extension of accounting methods to 
give ratios of large significance. Dur- 
ing the war, analyses of this kind were 
crucial and formed the basis of large 
policy making, and they will undoubt- 
edly find wide extension in the future. 

Market research.—The term ‘“‘mar- 
ket research” (7) is now familiar to 
many persons. It often represents one 
of the differences between those busi- 
nesses which are successful and those 
which are not. Under the influence of 
modern statistical theory, market re- 
search is becoming more extensive, 
more varied, more complex, more 
penetrating, and more dependable. 
Sampling problems are beginning to 
receive attention, and the thought 
structure of consumers is being ana- 
lyzed in considerably greater depth 
(2). The work calls for many statisti- 
cians, as businessmen continue to rec- 
ognize the importance of dependable 
figures in this sort of work. If, and 
when, education systematically stud- 
ies the acceptability of its product and 
its procedures, the need for statisti- 
cians will be further increased. 
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Opinion polls—The surveys which 
reveal basic beliefs and currently 
shifting attitudes have become famil- 
iar to nearly everyone. They keep 
leaders in touch with the pulse of de- 
mocracy and are now conducted by a 
number of agencies which employ a 
great many workers in gathering data 
(3). Statisticians are busy devising 
better sampling procedures, develop- 
ing measurement theory, and continu- 
ously improving the methods which 
are employed. Without this expert su- 
pervision and research, the polls can- 
not develop so as to meet the needs of 
our democracy, as is exemplified by 
the Literary Digest, whose poll direc- 
tors did not think that statistical ex- 
perts were important. 

The sample census.—Within the dec- 
ade, a new activity, the “sample cen- 
sus,” has arisen (13). The idea seems a 
contradiction in terms; nobody except 
statisticians would have thought of it. 
However, so many advantages of sam- 
ple censuses have become clear that 
they are now being incorporated into 
the work of the Bureau of the Census 
as a regular part of its program (6, 10). 
These samples save our government 
millions of dollars and produce ac- 
ceptably accurate results in a short 
time. 

The sampling procedures, however, 
increase the need for statisticians. A 
part of the program of the Bureau of 
the Census is “statistical research to 
assure continued improvement of sam- 
pling, interviewing techniques, ques- 
tionnaire design for accurate response, 
manual and machine processing of 
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data, and analytical techniques” (6). 
Sampling must be planned by “top- 
notch” mathematical statisticians. 

Insurance.—For a century and a 
half our civilization has known insur- 
ance on an actuarial basis (4). The in- 
surance business is the envy of other 
businesses because of its exactness. 
Actuarial work has become a notable 
science. While it starts with figures 
which other persons have gathered, it 
is constantly keeping track of its own 
experience—is analyzing data and de- 
veloping theories. The recent entry of 
the federal government into social se- 
curity has expanded the statistical 
field tremendously ; for all forms of in- 
surance are basically statistical, and 
statistical analyses in this field are 
continuous. 

Aptitude testing.—Both the first and 
the second world wars accentuated the 
need for the best use of our human re- 
sources. The first war emphasized in- 
telligence tests; the second war em- 
phasized aptitude tests (1, 14). Prob- 
ably the most striking use of selection 
tests was in the army air forces (15). 
Tests were developed to determine 
what each man was best fitted to do. 
The results achieved were notable. 
Thousands of men and millions of 
dollars were saved through this se- 
lection work, which, of course, was 
basically statistical. Today person- 
nel departments in many _ indus- 
tries are taking on these testing pro- 
cedures, but, again, each set of tests 
must be designed and tried out for 
particular work. The demand for sta- 
tistically trained workers, both in de- 
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veloping these tests and in analyzing 
the data, is now increasing at an ex- 
ceedingly rapid pace. 

Standard tests.—In the field of edu- 
cation many standard tests are used. 
In order to analyze the scores for in- 
structional and administrative use, 
teachers and administrators are ex- 
pected to have a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of statistics. More statistical 
work has gone into the making of 
these tests than is realized. The stand- 
ards for producing commercial tests 
are rising; more exacting work than 
ever before is now being done. And 
just the giving and analyzing of large 
numbers of tests in cities, states, and 
regional programs require the services 
of statistically trained workers. 

Clinical psychology.—Both in pri- 
vate practice and in hospitals the use 
of personality and intelligence tests is 
increasing. These tests require much 
study, and statistically trained re- 
search workers who will analyze re- 
sults, produce improved tests, and cre- 
ate new theories for the advance of 

this field of work must be found. 
Accuracy of voting.—A new use of 
statistical methods was made in Greece 
in 1946 when statisticians were called 
on to determine whether the electoral 
rolls were reasonably accurate and the 
elections fair (8, 16). They did this 
through field samples, by means of 
which they were able to establish 
norms for the registers of eligible 
voters as well as for the voting, ab- 
stention from voting, and the outcome 
of the vote. The estimates had ascer- 
tainable limits of error and hence 
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could be employed with known toler- 
ances. The ordinary opinion polls to 
which we are accustomed are used as 
indicators; the carefully drawn sample 
in Greece had a much more exacting 
and fundamental use; it was employed 
as a criterion of the accuracy of the of- 
ficial vote. The techniques used in ob- 
serving the Greek elections were un- 
known ten years ago. 


THE PLACE OF STATISTICS TODAY 


Because of the wide experience of 
educators with the more superficial 
aspects of statistical work, such as at- 
tendance records and test scores, there 
is danger that they may gain the im- 
pression that statistical work consists 
of these activities only. Educators 
may say that they do not need sta- 
tisticians to keep attendance records 
nor to tell teachers how to teach. As a 
matter of fact, statisticians often work 
with records after the records have 
been produced by regular routine. In 
the pupils’ records there are innumer- 
able problems of theory which sta- 
tisticians, with time for the work, 
could develop. There is need today for 
many analyses of basic pupil records 
which would give further insight into 
what is happening and thus afford 
new bases for policy and new forms of 
control. The shortage here is not in 
practical problems but in expert sta- 
tisticians. 

Owing largely to developments 
within the past ten or twenty years, 
the day has gone when the worker 
with one or two courses in statistics to 
his credit can consider himself a pro. 
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fessional statistician. He may be able 
to do routine work well and to plan a 
number of the simpler research stud- 
ies. For anything which is out of the 
routine or which is not fairly simple, 
however, he will need the services of 
the mathematically trained statistical 
expert who is familiar with modern 
developments in statistical theory as 
well as with research procedures. 
There are all levels of statistical work. 

It should be evident from this brief 
review of special applications of sta- 
tistical work that it is a widespread 
activity, that it is rapidly developing 
its own techniques to meet new and 
refined problems in our society, and 
that it is being utilized on an ever 
larger scale. Both the common-level 
routine and the higher-level expert 
work are essential. Nowadays, a large 
and complex society simply could not 
operate without current statistics. 
Neither could social theory commen- 
surate with the rapidly advancing 
technologies and expanding forms of 
international co-operation be devel- 
oped without further statistics. Even 
tools of social research could not be 
perfected without statistics. Modern 
society, in its progress from day to day 
along expansive and intensive lines, 
becomes ever more dependent on sta- 
tistical activity. 

It is important that we educators 
realize the widespread occurrence 
of statistical work and see it as a con- 
tinually expanding field in today’s so- 
ciety. Some idea of the recent growth 
of statistics is indicated by the fact 
that, in the last twenty years, the 
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membership of the American Statisti- 
cal Association, a society which is 
more than one hundred years old, has 
grown fivefold. To understand the 
probable future progress of statistical 
work, one must be familiar with the 
role which it is playing in our present 
civilization. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATORS 


What do these facts mean to educa- 
tors? They mean that preparation for 
the quantitative approach to social 
problems of all sorts is becoming a 
vital part of the preparation of citi- 
zens, both vocationally and generally. 
This training-is broad and varied. It 
is not now being afforded by courses 
in departments of mathematics, either 
in high school or in college. It is train- 
ing which should be begun in high 
school because it is an important part 
of present-day general education and 
because the foundation for both the 
routine and the expert workers should 
be laid early. Training in English is 
not left entirely to the college level. 
Statistics is the quantitative coun- 
terpart of language in our flow of 
thought, and it likewise needs the 
benefit of an early beginning. 

Training levels.—Different kinds of 
training are called for by different lev- 
els of statistical service. These levels 
can be conveniently represented by 
the levels in a pyramid, the increasing 
breadth toward the base representing 
the increasing numbers of workers 
needed. This statistical pyramid, 
shown in the figure, presents the prin- 
cipal categories into which types of 
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Mathematical statisticians 
engaged in fundamental re- 
search on the improvement 
of statistical methods. Often 

teach mathematical statistics. 
(Universities, government, and 
industry.) 


tttttttt 


Consulting statisticians engaged in 
advising on research or special studies. 
Emphasize principles and their applica- 

tions in the planning, collecting, and in- 
terpretation of data. Have some knowl- 
edge of the field in which they work. Often 
teach mathematical statistics and research 
methods. (Government, industry, universities.) 


Statistically trained educationists, economists, so- 
ciologists, psychologists, medical men, business- 
research men, and engineers. They work with the 
mathematical statisticians above and with the sta- 
tistical workers in the group below. Their principal 
training is in the content of the field in which they 
work. Often plan own research, seek more expert ad- 
vice when available. Often teach applied statistics. 
(Universities, government, industry, school systems.) 


Statistical workers and supervisors in offices and in the field; 
experts in the actual work of gathering and processing data, 
for example, tabulating-machine operators and supervisors, sta- 
tistical clerks and computers, and data gatherers in the field. Range 
widely through professional and clerical grades. They require at 
least rudimentary knowledge of statistical theory; make limited 
decisions. (Wherever statistical records and research are carried on.) 


The base. These persons are the executives in business, industry, educa- 
tion, and government, who depend on the guidance of statistics and statis- 
ticians in administrative decisions and policy formation. They are the per- 

sons who hire statisticians and, therefore, need to know enough about sta- 
tistics to understand when and how statisticians can help them. 


Statistical pyramid representing the human “statistical machine.” From top to bottom the 
graduation is by the amount of abstract or “book”’ learning required in statistical theory. A person 
belonging primarily in one group may often do work characteristic of groups above and below him. 
So far as salaries go, the highest are ordinarily in the base. The base is the most important part of the 
entire functioning ‘‘machine” and is, therefore, the layer which is most in need of elementary statis- 
tical education. 
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statistical workers fall and, accord- 
ingly, gives some suggestion of the 
amount of statistical training needed 
by the workers in each category. 

It will be noted at once that the 
persons in the base group—by far the 
largest in number—are not statisti- 
cians at all. They are persons who em- 
ploy statisticians. By that very token, 
however, they need a particular type 
of training in statistical work. They 
need to have some idea of what sta- 
tisticians do; of what the statistical 
processes are; of why, at times, an ex- 
pert statistician is required rather 
than just a clerk. They need to be 
given awareness of how statistical 
thinking makes the difference between 
business enterprises which are success- 
ful and those which are not. They need 
to understand how statistics can be 
employed for solving many social 
problems (11). This managerial group 
is, in fact, one of the important rea- 
sons for introducing statistical train- 
ing into our high schools. 

Production of ‘‘top-notch”’ statisti- 
cians must be carried on in college, 
graduate school, and life-long study. 
It is not so important that the expert 
group begin their work in high school, 
although it is important that many 
pupils become interested in the field 
early in life because of its basic im- 
portance to the industrial, business, 
governmental, and educational activi- 
ties of society. Those persons who in 
later life become executives, some- 
what in contrast to the highly techni- 
cal group, seldom have a scholarly in- 
clination, and they must, accordingly, 
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be reached early in their schooling if at 
all. Therefore, in order to provide a 
broad base of statistical understand- 
ing and statistical thinking in our so- 
ciety, education in statistics must be 
begun in the high school. 

Statistical data are thought of by 
many persons as dry facts and figures. 
These persons do not know or under- 
stand statistics. Statistics are vital 
facts in the operation of any enter- 
prise. If they were not, they would not 
justify the money spent on them, and 
their use would be discontinued. Ac- 
tually, their use is constantly increas- 
ing, and, in any large-scale operation, 
statistical facts are the backbone of 
managerial thinking. Our secondary 
schools should no longer postpone the 
day when, by teaching elementary sta- 
tistics, they play their proper part in 
contributing to this large vocational 
and social field of activity. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL IS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


JAMES W. NEWCOMER 
Hockaday Junior College, Dallas, Texas 


MERICANS have a habit of getting 
what they want. That is to speak 
generally, of course. Often they want 
what someone else has told them they 
should want, or, having something, 
they rationalize themselves into want- 
ing what they already have. Never- 
theless, there is no denying that the 
United States is a nation of doers, and 
their self-commiseration is usually the 
result of tired nerves rather than of 
frustrated energies. 


THE EDUCATOR’S ROLE 


In doing, they want to know; in the 
process of learning, they want the as- 
surance that they are preparing most 
advantageously for the active living in 
which they will be engaged. Short of 
independent maturity, they inevitably 
come under the purview of the educa- 
tor. In part—and a large part it is— 
dependent on him are the accuracy of 
the students’ aims toward future 
achievement and the degree to which 
that achievement will give them satis- 
faction. 

Ever keeping the personal goals of 
achievement and satisfaction in mind 
the secondary-school educator ought 
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to direct his vision toward that more 
immediate milestone in the students’ 
progress: the moment in which sec- 
ondary education ends and the deci- 
sion on entering or foregoing higher 
education is made. The influence of 
secondary-school teachers on the deci- 
sions of students concerning the col- 
leges they shall attend, what they 
should hope to find there, and what 
they should make of what they will 
find should not be minimized. It seems 
logical, therefore, that secondary- 
school educators should be philosophi- 
cally certain about what a college 
should offer, in order that their influ- 
ence be directed toward right ends and 
in order that their graduates, who are 
selecting colleges to attend, will influ- 
ence what is offered in the colleges by 
the nature of their demands; for, 
should they want what is wrong, these 
American students could demand and 
receive a type of higher education that 
would merely cheat them of help to- 
ward the fulfilment of their aspira- 
tions. 

The junior college is a type of insti- 
tution of higher learning about which 
secondary-school educators must 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


make up their minds. It is firmly estab- 
lished. It is evidently here to stay. Yet 
what its particular function should be 
is far from certain. Its supporters are 
not a homogeneous group; indeed, 
they offer such a range of philosophies 
as to make the institutions they sup- 
port not conformable to even a gen- 
eral type. Today, when junior colleges 
are being founded almost faster than 
they can be counted, when already es- 
tablished junior colleges are altering 
their services from year to year, if not 
from semester to semester, and when 
more students than can be accommo- 
dated are clamoring for admission, 
teachers in secondary schools ought to 
make clear to themselves the type of 
influence that they will exert both on 
their students who will be entering the 
junior colleges and on the junior col- 


leges that will be enrolling those stu- 
dents. 


THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


It would be illogical to consider 
junior colleges completely apart from 
the larger range of university educa- 
tion. Within that range education is, 
and must be, its broadest, deepest, 
sharpest. What should the functions 
of a university be? James B. Conant, 
of Harvard University, has said, in an 
address called “‘The University in a 
Changing World,” that he thinks the 
functions of a university should be 
(1) to foster and protect scholarship, 
(2) to educate leading citizens, and 
(3) to train for the professions.’ Some 


? Frank Langston, “Conant Urges More Two- 
Year Colleges,”” Dallas Times-Herald (February 
II, 1947), I. 
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persons might argue with these aims, 
but surely no one would ask that the 
university limit itself to lesser objec- 
tives. 

Those objectives are obtained to 
the greatest degree and in the richest 
worth by the interacting forces within 
our universities, extended to their full- 
est limits of activity. By just so much 
as the junior college contributes to 
those major educational ends, it may 
measure the worthiness of its con- 
tribution as an institution of higher 
learning. However, this statement 
does not imply that to measure low on 
the scale of positive worthiness is to 
invite and deserve censure; for, if the 
announced objective is in itself worthy, 
the enrolling student’s capacity, per- 
sonal objectives, and private consider- 
ations of time and finances will deter- 
mine whether the institution in which 
he enrols is the right one for him. 

Everyone is familiar with the con- 
fusing variety of purposes and prom- 
ises of the junior colleges. Many junior 
colleges are integrated closely and 
solely with the four-year system. 
Others work toward a double goal— 
the terminal education of some of 
their students, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the preparation of other 
of their students for further study at 
the four-year college or university. 

There is yet a third type, which is 
already functioning successfully and is 
likely to increase in number if such 
influential educators as Dr. Conant 
and President Henry Harrington Hill 
of George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers have their way. It is the two-year 
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terminal college. Dr. Conant has de- 
clared himself in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a large number of two- 
year colleges in expanding our present 
universities. In speaking of them, he 
avoids the term “junior college” be- 
cause he does not mean “a college that 
students attend before going to the 
university.”? Dr. Hill is less circum- 
spect. He is on record as favoring the 
establishment of many more junior 
colleges that stress technical training. 
junior colleges,” he says, “‘we can 
train men to be factory superintend- 
ents and they don’t need to learn 
Latin to do it.” 

By whatever name the two-year 
college calls itself and to whatever 
ends it dedicates itself, the public’s, 
and perhaps the educators’, probable 
identification of it with the name 
“junior college” is inevitable. Facing 
the confusion resulting from the iden- 
tification of disparate types by a 
single name, the graduating high- 
school student and his faculty adviser 
both ought to understand the varying 
types of educational services that 
these colleges offer. Only thus may the 
idealistic graduate choose, and be 
guided toward the right choice of, a 
junior college. 


JUDGING THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Since the high-school educator is 
in a favorable position to do so, he 
should be expected to make respon- 
sible judgments of junior colleges. 


2 Loc. cit. 


3 “Horse Sense and Soul Saving,” Time, L 
(December 8, 1947), 70. 


How will he identify and evaluate 
them in educational terms? The an- 
swers will be found, of course, in an- 
swers to the two elementary ques- 
tions: (1) What students does the jun- 
ior college admit? (2) What students 
does the junior college graduate? 

To place the standards of admission 
below those of the accredited four- 
year college or university commits the 
junior college to one of three types of 
education: (1) education on a lower 
scholastic level because its students 
have not fulfilled certain prerequisites 
in subject matter or have not attained 
proficiency in prerequisite subject 
matter; (2) education that, within the 
field of general education, would be a 
superficial approximation of the four- 
year college’s first two years of in- 
struction in the liberal arts; and (3) 
education that is purely technical or 
practical. 

It is possible that the first type jus- 
tifies its existence so long as it does not 
pretend to a higher scholastic attain- 
ment than it actually achieves, though 
perhaps it forfeits its right to be called 
a college. Students with superior in- 
telligence are not the only type who 
can derive benefit from a liberal edu- 
cation extended beyond the high- 
school years. The dangers are that (1) 
a junior college of this kind may prom- 
ise more than it can produce, (2) an 
enrolling student may expect more 
than he will receive, and (3) a gradu- 
ate may assume that he has pro- 
gressed farther than the nature of his 
study could possibly have permitted. 

It is in becoming prey to these dan- 
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gers that a junior college falls into the 
second, reprehensible and inexcusable, 
classification. To engage in the second 
type of education would put the junior 
college in the same relation to four- 
year colleges that the Reader’s Digest 
holds to scholarly magazines. The jun- 
ior college would become the popular 
and popularizing catchall, as success- 
ful in attracting and educating stu- 
dents as superficial polish and pro- 
fundity could make it—and just as 
worthy. 

Education of the third type is al- 
together different. Technical and prac- 
tical education is valuable exactly for 
what it is, not for what it might pre- 
tend to be. If the name ‘‘junior col- 
lege” is to be a term of respect, an in- 
stitution of the third type bears it only 
by courtesy or sufferance. To assume 
otherwise would be to tolerate a con- 
fusion that, with the rapid multiplica- 
tion of such institutions as Dr. 
Conant and Dr. Hill recommend, will 
be immeasurably confounded. Any 
terminology such as “trade school” or 
“business school’’ would be more hon- 
est and more nearly accurate. 


THE ROLE OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Such classification and such rea- 
soning are not arbitrary. Logic and 
common sense support them. Con- 
sider again the objectives of a univer- 
sity as Dr. Conant defines them. Even 
if it could be proved that they are in- 
accurate, they are worthy objectives. 
However, if they pertain to universi- 
ties, it is logical to assume that the 
objectives of the two-year colleges 
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that he proposes must be something 
less than, or somehow different from, 
those of the universities. According to 
Dr. Conant’s and Dr. Hill’s proposals, 
the two-year colleges are not to make 
it their business to prepare students 
for advanced study. Thus their func- 
tion, at best, would be tangential to 
the primary functions of higher educa- 
tion. The curriculum, not co-ordinated 
with the curriculums of advanced 
study, would include subjects purely 
vocational, practically functional, or 
liberal in an elementary sense. To sug- 
gest the establishment of colleges of 
this kind to relieve the demands on 
the universities is to suggest that the 
demands are not valid in the first 
place; that is, that those students who 
found in the new two-year college 
what they were seeking would not be 
proper students for the university 
anyway. Therefore the new two-year 
college would contribute only super- 
ficially, or in part, to the attainment 
of the major ends of college and uni- 
versity education. 

This statement is not speculation. 
That it is fact is proved by existing 
junior colleges that do now what the 
proposed terminal colleges are sup- 
posed to do. It is a responsibility of 
secondary-school educators to distin- 
guish them from junior colleges of 
other types. 

The public’s confusion about what 
the term “junior college” signifies is 
understandable, but professional edu- 
cators have the necessary experience 
and judgment to distinguish among 
the various types of junior colleges. 
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Fundamental to making that distinc- 
tion is this fact: as long as the junior 
college provides the absolute equiva- 
lent, academically, of the first two 
years of study leading to the Bache- 
lor’s degree, it serves its part in fur- 
thering the three great ends of ad- 
vanced education. As soon as the 
junior college announces itself as the 
agency by which students can con- 
clude their formal education and from 
which they will step out into active 
participation in the nonacademic 
world, it forfeits its claim to any other 
function of the universities than that 
of developing leading, or at least use- 
ful, citizens. Its contribution to the 
developing of scholarship and the 
training of professional men has been 
cut off. 


DIFFERENTIATION AMONG JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


In America, “going to college,’”’ even 
loosely used, is an expression not 
likely to mislead. Still, even the great 
universities, proud of their achieve- 
ments and perhaps reasonably com- 
placent concerning their positions in 
social America, should not condone a 
general public confusion of the ends 
which are to be gained by the most 
thorough higher education with edu- 
cation received at colleges that offer 
vocational or prolonged high-school 
training. Nor should secondary-school 
educators condone such confusion. 
The high-school pupil who is not in- 
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tellectually equipped for scholarship 
and professional training should be di- 
rected away from those junior colleges 
which are primarily aimed at these 
ends. On the other hand, those stu- 
dents who are capable of scholarship 
and who desire professional] training 
deserve the advice that will keep them 
from being lost in the potpourri of 
two-year “‘higher schools” situated at 
the dead end of an educational byroad 
considerably removed from the high- 
way of university education. 

To insist on differentiation among 
the two-year “‘higher schools” and 
junior colleges is not to plead against 
making available advanced education 
to more and more high-school gradu- 
ates. As a nation—as a world—we 
shall benefit directly as education is 
extended to, and amplified for, all who 
desire to receive it. The necessity of 
establishing more and more colleges 
indicates that there is a demand for 
them. 

However, that demand should come 
not from the vague desire of high- 
school graduates to become educated 
but from a positive intent to have 
their purposive educational needs sat- 
isfied. As Americans they will prob- 
ably get what they want. The second- 
ary-school educator? It is up to him to 
see that they want the right thing and 
that junior colleges, thereby, seeking 
to meet their students’ demands, will 
function correctly in being of the 
greatest service. 
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EXPANDING CONCEPTS IN LATIN 


MARY LOUISE JACKSON 
University of Chicago 


ATIN teachers are probably better 
trained as lawyers than any 
member of the school faculty ; for they 
get constant practice through defend- 
ing their subject. It is not the intent of 
this article to justify the place of Latin 
in the curriculum. Instead, it is as- 
sumed that Latin has a place in the 
curriculum for certain students be- 
cause of an appreciation of the lan- 
guage and its contributions. 


OBJECTIVES 


The traditional approach to Latin 
has three generally accepted objec- 
tives: (1) the development of a read- 
ing knowledge of Latin, that is, the 
appreciation and enjoyment of Latin 
as a language; (2) the development of 
functional concepts of grammar; and 
(3) the development of a working vo- 
cabulary, both in terms of realization 
of clusters of English meanings around 
a particular Latin word and in terms 
of recognition and use of derivatives. 
In addition, so-called “concomitant” 
values are thought desirable and are 
rather wistfully sought. Among these 
values are (1) an appreciation of Ro- 
man life and culture and (2) an appre- 
ciation of language as a tool of com- 
munication. 


* 


It is the present writer’s opinion 
that, although the first three objec- 
tives are valid, they do not give stu- 
dents much opportunity to explore 
their own interests; in light of these 
interests, to make choices which will 
make their experiences more meaning- 
ful; or to employ various mediums for 
expressing their thoughts and feelings. 
The attainment of the concomitant 
values seems to allow for such oppor- 
tunities for pupil expression. 

Further exploration of the con- 
comitant values opens wide areas for 
consideration and examination. The 
values can be stated in terms of atti- 
tudes, understandings, and apprecia- 
tions that are thought desirable and 
consistent. 

Attitudes that might be developed 
in an expanded concept of Latin may 
be directed toward interest in all] lan- 
guage as a tool of communication— 
willingness to accept the interdepend- 
ence of all languages in making our 
language more effective and affective. 

Developing these attitudes, how- 
ever, involves certain understandings. 
An understanding of the democratiza- 
tion of language is predicated upon 
some degree of knowledge of the ori- 
gins of language and its subsequent 
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spread and change. An awareness on 
the part of the students of the differ- 
ences between Classical and Vulgar 
Latin, the wide gap between written 
and oral Latin, will help them to re- 
alize the necessity of a common lingual 
tool and at the same time to under- 
stand how Vulgar Latin slipped into 
the Romance languages. 

The contributions of Latin to Eng- 
lish, in the form of bases, prefixes, suf- 
fixes, and concept words, have always 
been acknowledged. However, such 
derivations usually seem to be taught 
as devices for recall of Latin vocabu- 
lary. If the pupils can be assisted to- 
ward viewing these contributions as a 
means of widening their range of intel- 
lectual interests, their experiences be- 
come more personal and more vital. 
To be specific, much can be done with 
word values. Pietas, for example, is 
sometimes translated “piety,” but 
that certainly is not its full meaning. 
To the Roman this word represented 
the highest goals attainable; for it in- 
volved the proper civic, domestic, and 
spiritual devotions. Thus if the pupils 
realize all the color and weight of this 
word, they not only grasp a greater 
feeling for Roman cultural patterns 
but also begin to look at words and to 
appreciate their force. 

The word pietas brings to mind the 
cultural associations of language. Our 
understanding of the word is limited 
almost entirely to the religious values, 
but these are only part of the story. 
However, the religious literature and 
other arts of the Romans offer a wealth 
of material. The mythology which is 


associated with the study of Latin 
should be utilized not only to supply 
information but to help the students 
gain insights into their own quests for 
a philosophical orientation to life. The 
music and art related to mythology 
give other students a means of expres- 
sion. 

Such attitudes toward language, if 
they are verbalized and personalized 
by the students, will help them to de- 
velop a concept of language as a tool 
for expression, and they will become 
more aware of the influence of lan- 
guage on themselves and on others. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


With these values in mind, the 
writer has been confronted with the 
double problem of trying to get stu- 
dents in Latin to see and accept the 
values and of formulating problems 
which will put the values in operation. 
For the past two years an approach of 
this kind has been taken with begin- 
ning Latin classes at the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago. 
The first year, the plan was tried with 
one of two beginning classes of ninth- 
graders. This year both beginning 
Latin classes approached their study 
with these wider implications. Al- 
though the first year’s experimental 
group included only thirteen students, 
the classes this last year numbered 
twenty-two and twenty-four students. 

All the children are above average 
intellectually. Their intelligence quo- 
tients (Binet) range from 118 to 180. 
Many of the boys have had training in 
Hebrew, and a small percentage of the 
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class members have had previous suc- 
cessful experience in French. On the 
whole, they come from upper-middle- 
class homes and have backgrounds 
which put a premium on the acquisi- 
tion of “knowledge.” 

The units undertaken by the classes 
have followed the expressed interests 
of the children. Although each unit 
varies according to the composition of 
the class, the basic framework of oper- 
ation has been much the same. At the 
beginning of the study of Latin, it 
seemed appropriate to survey the de- 
velopment of language and to gain an 
overview of the world language groups. 
The whole field was opened for discus- 
sion, after which opportunity was 
given for reading and further explora- 
tion. The class questioned what values 
might be obtained from a study of this 
kind and what factors would limit 
their choice of projects. They chose to 
work as a group on the origin and 
spread of the Indo-European lan- 
guages. They felt that the creation of 
a language would give them insights 
into the complexities of language 
growth, but, upon experimentation, 
they discovered that they had a well- 
developed language pattern which 
seemed to prevent anything but a 
type of codification of that pattern. 
Expression was then given to the feel- 
ing that a more intensive study of 
Latin might provide insights into the 
formation of a language. 

From their readings and discussions 
during this three-week unit, the stu- 
dents gained, among other things, in- 
sights into the differences between 
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oral and written expression. They be- 
came interested in the shifts which 
had occurred, and do occur, in word 
meanings. These insights and interests 
were revealed largely through later 
questions and comments; for the eval- 
uation instruments used were mainly 
factual. 

A unit which arose from expressed 
class needs was one on mythology. 
The class had been reading a simpli- 
fied version of the Aeneid and had be- 
come confused by the complexities of 
the relationships among the gods. 
Starting out to obtain factual knowl- 
edge about the gods, their personal 
lives and provinces, the pupils became 
interested, during the exploratory 
phase, in comparing the mythologies 
of various nationality groups and re- 
lating these mythologies to modern re- 


‘ligions. The developmental task of at- 


tempting to obtain a philosophical 
orientation to the phenomena of the 
world seemed an important considera- 
tion to the students. 

After the exploratory phase, the pu- 
pils decided to work on small-group or 
individual projects. Class time was 
given for preparation of these proj- 
ects and for conferences with the 
teacher. Some of the topics that the 
pupils chose to report on included 
Norse, Germanic, Indian, and Ameri- 
can, as well as the Graeco-Roman, 
folklore. They also ventured timorous- 
ly into the Judeo-Christian tradition. 


PRODUCTS OF TOPICS CHOSEN 


The methods of reporting to the 
class varied according to the topics 
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that had been chosen and the compo- 
sition of the small groups. Several girls 
who found verbalization difficult were 
able to draw sketches of the gods and 
their temples and to talk about these. 
Music was effectively used. One stu- 
dent who had become interested in 
Germanic folklore presented some re- 
cordings from Wagner’s Ring cycle. 
The class reacted to the music, not 
only as a means of interpreting the 
story, but also as a means of reflect- 
ing the so-called “national traits” of 
the Germans. This same report in- 
cluded slides of scenes from the operas. 

A group of boys who were inter- 
ested in the operation of visual-aid 
machines took the story of Ulysses 
and found slides to illustrate his wan- 
derings. They also delved into Halli- 
burton’s re-creation of Ulysses’ wan- 
derings. One boy within the group ex- 
pressed his feeling about the project in 
the following words: 

At first, I was against it [the study of my- 
thology], but now I see that the myths bring 
out the heart of the ancient world. They help 
us in history, are the background of books, 
names of towns, industries, are the subjects 
of art, music, and plays. A wise person would 
be curious about all this and find out about 
them. 

Following oral reports, the pupil re- 
porters frequently conducted the class 
discussions. The class asked for clarifi- 
cation of details and went on to make 
comparisons between national my- 
thologies. The pupils attempted to ac- 
count for the differences and similari- 
ties among the various groups. In 
summary discussion, they realized 
that all people have undertaken to ex- 
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plain the natural phenomena in under- 
standable terms. They saw the growth 
of moral codes connected with sys- 
tems of worship. The shift from 
polytheism to monotheism became 
more comprehensible. 

Units were developed on the city of 
Rome and other ancient cities, on the 
Roman social structure, and on a com- 
prehensive survey of the background 
for reading Caesar. The last of these 
units was used in the second-year 
Latin class. 

EVALUATION 


Evaluation of units of this type is 
difficult. The factual information that 
is obtained is easily measured, and ob- 
servation of the classes’ handling of 
material as it occurs later is a good in- 
dex, but measurement of the changes 
in feelings or in growth that the chil- 
dren might have experienced is less 
easily procured. In obtaining evalua- 
tions of the latter, several techniques 
were used. For example, the group was 
asked to interpret an unfamiliar story 
according to its probabie nationality, 
the phenomena that it presented, and 
what phase of development the na- 
tional religion seemed to represent. 
Stories such as those taken from Folk- 
Tales from China‘ themselves 
well to such interpretation. 

Another device that was employed 
to discover whether the pupils had 
made their learning personal was to 
ask for a short myth concerning a 
modern problem. Two examples of 
these myths follow: 


T Lim Sian-Tek, Folk-Tales from China. New 
York: John Day Co., Inc., 1944. 
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The Atomic Bomb 


The Roman emperor was a kind man and 
had given help to a small neighboring coun- 
try until this country declared war on the 
Romans for no apparent reason. The em- 
peror was enraged and went to the shrine of 
Jupiter for advice. Jupiter took pity on 
Rome and sent them to the god of war with 
a note with U-235 written on it. Mars gave 
them two packages and said, “Take a little 
from each package and throw it at that 
country at the same time and the place will 
burst into flames. But never, never let the 
two get close together in your city.” 

The emperor did this and the neighboring 
country was destroyed, but—the emperor 
had assigned two people to take care of the 
packages, one at each end of the city, and 
rivalry began as to who had the most impor- 
tant package. Soon a duel was declared, and 
the two men met in the Forum. They 
brought their packages with them, and all 
Rome was destroyed forever. Moral of the 
story: don’t go to the god of war for advice. 


The Housing Shortage 

The housing shortage, a direct result of 
the war, might have been explained without 
the use of gods, because the Romans them- 
selves fought wars. I think that of the three 
examples given, this is by far the clearest and 
I don’t see any reason why the Romans 
would need any myth to explain it. The real 
thing to explain is not the housing shortage 
itself, but fire and explosives—the causes of 
it. 


Even less tangible is an attempt to 
measure the pupils’ feeling of security 
and purpose in the units. Since the 
classes are informal and not too fright- 
ening, questions such as, “‘What do 
you feel the purposes of reading in 
mythology are?” “Are you realizing 
these purposes?” received frank an- 
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swers. For example, a boy and a girl 
wrote these two contrasting state- 
ments: 

Some people in our class said that they 
read mythology for the history in it. There is 
very little history in mythology that I can 
find. Mythology is usually taken up in your 
English class as the novels, fiction, nonfic- 
tion, or biography, in other words as a form 
of literature. That is all mythology is today. 
I read mythology because I find it very fas- 
cinating literature, and enjoyable. 


Reading myths of different lands and 
areas helps us to understand the people who 
live or lived there. In many places the life 
was almost based on the myths and their 
belief in them. They are also a sort of philoso- 
phy and a different slant on many ordinary 
things. They are in many cases fun to read, 
too. 


However, another boy said, “We 
wasted our time studying all that my- 
thology. I feel that we are in Latin to 
learn Latin and I’ve forgotten a lot.” 
In answer to his criticism, let me say, 
that on the Cooperative Latin Test 
there were no scores below the fifty- 
seventh percentile, and the median 
was at the eighty-sixth percentile. 

Perhaps the best evaluation of the 
two-year sequence of Latin was given 
on the last day of school. The group 
was discussing what Latin had done, 
and would do, for them. They were 
enumerating the usual benefits, when 
one boy spoke up and said, “We re- 
alize that those things are valuable, 
but isn’t the real question whether we 
have enjoyed our experiences in Latin, 
and I have.” 
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MEASUREMENT OF COMPREHENSION 
OF LITERATURE 


I. THe NATuRE oF LITERARY COMPREHENSION 


CHESTER W. HARRIS 
University of Chicago 


COMMON practice in constructing 
A achievement tests designed to 
measure literary comprehension is to 
include selections from literary works 
that vary in form, in style, in topics 
treated, and in purpose. It is not 
unusual, for example, to use prose and 
poetry, essay, narrative, and drama 
as the selections to be comprehended 
in such tests. One purpose of this prac- 
tice is to increase the generality of the 
measure by making it represent a 
wide sampling of literary selections. 
A question therefore arises concerning 
the “generality” of comprehension 
when the materials to be compre- 
hended do vary with respect to these 
literary characteristics. Teachers also 
have some interest in this question; 
for, if there is evidence that the com- 
prehension of prose and of poetry, for 
example, demands somewhat different 
abilities, teaching procedures should 
reflect this finding. 

It also is a common practice to in- 
clude in such tests comprehension 
items or questions that vary in the re- 
actions demanded by the student. For 


* 


example, one item may ask the stu- 
dent to interpret the meaning of a par- 
ticular word or phrase; another may 
ask him to summarize the main idea of 
a passage; still another may ask him 
to label the tone of a passage or to 
infer the author’s purpose in writing 
the passage. A second question that 
arises, therefore, concerns the “gen- 
erality” of comprehension when it is 
defined by these varying kinds of 
tasks or reactions. 

To provide answers to these two 
questions, tests of literary comprehen- 
sion were developed and administered 
to two samples of students, and the 
data were analyzed by means of factor 
analysis. New tests were constructed, 
rather than adopting existing tests for 
this study, in order to control both the 
content and the types of reaction de- 
manded by the test items. The control 
of content was secured by selecting, 
from a number of critical anthologies 
of English and American literature, 
passages that were varied in form 
(prose and poetry; essay, narrative, 
and drama), in period (Elizabethan 
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through the twentieth century), and 
in style. The types of reaction were 
controlled by defining comprehension 
in terms of seven behaviors or reac- 
tions and then using this definition as 
a guide in preparing test items for the 
selected passages. 


EARLIER STUDIES 


The development of a definition of 
literary comprehension in terms of the 
behaviors of the person who is com- 
prehending literature constituted a 
major problem. Examination of the 
work of other investigators indicated 
both the specification of a variety of 
behaviors as evidence of comprehen- 
sion and also some agreement among 
workers in specifying similar be- 
haviors. 

In 1925, Irion? made an analysis of 
comprehension difficulties encoun- 
tered by students in the study of liter- 
ature. The tests that he developed for 
certain specific selections are designed 
to measure five aspects of comprehen- 
sion: (1) “broad” reading comprehen- 
sion, (2) fact comprehension, (3) ex- 
pression comprehension, (4) word 
knowledge, and (5) general informa- 
tion. 


* Sources of, and the plan for selecting, pas- 
sages are given in Chester W. Harris, ‘“Measure- 
ment of Comprehension of Literature and Its 
Relation to Enjoyment,” pp. 33ff. Unpublished 
Doctor’s dissertation, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1946. 

2 Theo. W. H. Irion, Comprehension Difficul- 
ties of Ninth Grade Students in the Study of Litera- 
ture. Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 189. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1925. 
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In another early study, Cavins 
prepared two tests:a “central thought” 
test and a “question” test for each of 
fourteen poems. The “central thought” 
test was designed to determine, from 
his choice of an appropriate set of lines 
from a poem, whether the student 
could recognize the central thought or 
main idea of the poem. The “ques- 
tion” test was designed to test the stu- 
dent’s understanding of these aspects 
of the poems: factual background, dic- 
tion, involved imagery, narrative 
thread, vocabulary, symbolism, allu- 
sions, and historical connections. 

In another investigation, also lim- 
ited to poetry, Hartley‘ specified four 
aspects of comprehension of poetry 
and prepared tests to measure them. 
The four aspects are (1) meanings 
conveyed by figures and symbols; (2) 
meanings conveyed through sense im- 
pressions; (3) meanings conveyed by 
suggestion or implication, as through 
word values or rhythm; (4) literal ex- 
pression when typically condensed or 
structurally irregular. 

More recently, Feder’ developed 
what he calls Comprehension Ma- 
turity Tests, with which he attempts 
to measure (1) reading for factual in- 


3 Lorimer Victor Cavins, Standardization of 
American Poetry for School Purposes. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. 

4 Helene W. Hartley, Tests of the Interpreta- 
tive Reading of Poetry for Teachers of English. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 433. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 

5D. D. Feder, “Comprehension Maturity 
Tests—A New Technique in Mental Measure- 
ment,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XX1X 
(November, 1938), 597-606. 
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formation, (2) reading for apprecia- 
tion, and (3) reading for inference. 
Davis, after making an extensive anal- 
ysis of the concepts of reading compre- 
hension (not literary comprehension 
alone) held by authorities in the field, 
specified nine behaviors or skills as 
“basic reading skills”: 

(1) Knowledge of word meanings, (2) abil- 
ity to select the appropriate meaning for a 
word or phrase in the light of its particular 
contextual setting, (3) ability to follow the 
organization of a passage and to identify 
antecedents and referents in it, (4) ability to 
select the main thought of a passage, (5) 
ability to answer questions that are spe- 
cifically answered in a passage, (6) ability to 
answer questions that are answered in a pas- 
sage but not in the words in which the ques- 
tion is asked, (7) ability to draw inferences 
from a passage about its contents, (8) ability 
to recognize the literary devices used in a 
passage and to determine its tone and mood, 
(9) ability to determine a writer’s purpose, 
intent, and point of view, i.e., to draw infer- 
ences about a writer.® 


Word knowledge, either apart from, 
or with reference to, the context, is 
specified as an important aspect of 
comprehension. Terms like “main 
idea,” “inference,”’ and the like sug- 
gest that the understanding of more 
than the literal meaning is stressed in 
the definitions of these investigators. 
The tone, the mood, and the intent of 
the author also are specified as impor- 
tant aspects of the total meaning of a 
passage. With these findings as a gen- 
eral guide, a detailed definition of lit- 
erary comprehension was developed. 


6 Frederick B. Davis, “‘Fundamental Factors 
of Comprehension in Reading,” Psychometrika, 
IX (September, 1944), 186. 
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Discussions of the application of 
language theory to the problem of 
comprehension, particularly as given 
by Zahner in two of his publications,’ 
stimulated this particular formula- 
tion. 

DEFINITION OF LITERARY 
COMPREHENSION 


The comprehension of a literary 
passage was conceived as encompass- 
ing four major kinds of operations. In 
the following pages these are specified 
and treated as if they were distinct, 
but it is not assumed that they neces- 
sarily are either distinct or sequential. 
The distinctions are made for the pur- 
pose of analysis. The four major oper- 
ations are called (1) translating; (2) 
summarizing; (3) inferring the tone, 
mood, and intent; and (4) relating 
technique and meaning. Each of these 
operations is conceived as dealing with 
the same basic set of data—the par- 
ticular word materials being read— 
and as often going on simultaneously. 

Translating. —Translating is con- 
sidered to be similar in one respect to 
the process engaged in by a none-too- 
skilful reader of a foreign language 
when he haltingly and laboriously at- 
tempts to get some meaning from a 
set of symbols, many of which are at 
the moment almost meaningless to 


7a) Louis C. Zahner, ‘‘Approach to Reading 
through Analysis of Meanings,” Reading in Gen- 
eral Education, pp. 77-112. Edited by William S. 
Gray. A Report of the Committee on Reading in 
General Education. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1940. 

b) Louis C. Zahner, “The Testing of Com- 
prehension,” Educational Record, XXI, Supple- 
ment No. 13 (January, 1940), 71-89. 
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him. It would be desirable to call this 
process “getting the literal meaning” 
if the term “literal’’ did not introduce 
great difficulties in dealing with the 
comprehension of figurative uses of 
language. The foreign-language stu- 
dent, it would appear, is striving to 
develop from the unfamiliar context 
another context that he can read or 
comprehend; he is attempting to sub- 
stitute a set of meaningful symbols for 
a set of meaningless ones. 

Readers of English often face what 
seems to be this same difficulty. They 
face it when they come across terms 
that are “hard” for them, whatever 
their stage of reading development. 
They face it when they have to search 
for the subject of the sentence. They 
face it when they have to “dig out” 
just which person is meant by “‘he”’ or 
what thing is meant by “‘it.” In these 
situations, translation—finding suit- 
able synonyms for the “hard” words, 
tracing out the structure of the sen- 
tence or the paragraph—is the appro- 
priate behavior. Presumably the more 
skilful the reader, the less often he has 
to resort to a dictionary. This is mere- 
ly to say that a skilful reader has, as 
one of his characteristics, a wide read- 
ing vocabulary. In other words, he has 
incorporated into his own experience a 
large number of terms and (this should 
be emphasized) groups of terms. Pre- 
sumably, the skilful reader is also 
halted less often by problems of struc- 
ture—the involutions of word order, 
the loosely organized sentences, the 
elliptical statements forcing the reader 
to pause and trace through the struc- 
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ture so that he can put it into a more 
familiar pattern. 

It has been observed before that 
what we call an idiom in a foreign lan- 
guage is often a figurative use of lan- 
guage. It is possible to translate an 
idiom “‘literally,” but such a transla- 
tion may give an incomplete or pos- 
sibly an erroneous idea of the mean- 
ing. In dealing with idioms in a foreign 
language, we have to learn that their 
literal meaning is inappropriate and 
that they have, instead, another mean- 
ing that is appropriate. In reading 
English, one comes across many ex- 
pressions which are figurative uses of 
language and for which the literal 
meaning is inappropriate. As a simple 
example, take the expression “‘on the 
carpet.” If we read that a principal 
has a boy on the carpet for cutting 
classes, we ordinarily recognize that 
the expression “‘on the carpet” (and 
the term “cutting” as well) must be 
interpreted metaphorically rather than 
literally. 

The translation process for an ex- 
pression of this kind apparently in- 
volves both the recognition that a 
figurative rather than a literal mean- 
ing is appropriate in the context and 
also the operation by which a roughly 
equivalent set of appropriate terms 
can be substituted. The good reader 
presumably is misled less often by 
these figurative uses of language or 
metaphors. He more readily recog- 
nizes the appropriateness of giving 
them a metaphorical rather than a 
literal meaning in a particular con- 
text, and he more readily conceives 
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the appropriate meaning that their 
figurative use suggests. 

This translation process must take 
place with reference to the context, or 
the setting of the words. It is the con- 
text that governs; that is, in a par- 
ticular instance the context specifies 
exactly which of a number of mean- 
ings is the only admissible one for a 
term. There are many examples of 
words that, out of context, have many 
meanings. Take the term “suit,” for 
example. In one context this may 
mean an action, such as a court ac- 
tion; in another, it may mean a set of 
articles of clothing. Which it means is 
determined by the particular word 
pattern of which it is a part. The prin- 
cipal criterion, then, for the appropri- 
ateness of a particular meaning for a 
term or a group of terms is this con- 
textual criterion. The translation proc- 
ess, if it is to make sense, has as a 
necessary characteristic, the transla- 
tion of symbols with respect to their 
setting. This is to say that this trans- 
lation, which Zahner calls getting the 
“sense-meaning,’’® is not viewed as an 
atomistic process in which each sym- 
bol is operated on independently of 
the others. 

There appear to be three major 
kinds of obstacles to securing the 
sense meaning of a passage that make 
necessary a resort to this process of 
translation. These are (1) terms and 
groups of terms t'at are uncommon 
(those found relati. ely infrequently in 
print) or are used in what is now an 


8Louis C. Zahner, “Approach to Reading 
through Analysis of Meanings,” op. cit. 
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uncommon fashion (many examples 
can be drawn from literature of earlier 
periods); (2) terms and groups of 
terms that are used figuratively and 
therefore have as their appropriate 
referents something other than the 
literal meanings specified in the dic- 
tionary; and (3) terms and groups of 
terms which, because of their position 
in the sentence or because of ellipsis, 
are loosely or incompletely related to 
the context that is necessary for deter- 
mining their meanings. 

The first kind of obstacle is familiar 
to everyone. An author talks about an 
‘fnundation.” This particular com- 
bination of letters may be meaningless 
to some students; on the other hand, 
its association with “flood” may come 
readily to others. It is a “hard” word 
if it cannot readily be brought into the 
student’s experience; if it can, how- 
ever, it presents no obstacle to the 
reading process at this level. It should 
be noted that such a term may have 
considerable bearing on meanings 
other than the sense meaning dis- 
cussed here. 

The second kind of obstacle is the 
figurative use of words. Again, it 
should be emphasized that whether a 
group of terms used figuratively pre- 
sents an obstacle of this sort is de- 
pendent largely on the reader’s experi- 
ence. For example, the expression “‘to 
ride herd on” someone, might have 
little meaning for a person whose ex- 
periences, either actual or vicarious, 
do not include some familiarity with 
the customs and practices of stock 
raising. 
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The third kind of obstacle is pre- 
sented primarily by the structure of 
the word patterns. It is often difficult, 
for example, to get the meaning of an 
elliptical statement, that is, one in 
which parts of the statement are un- 
derstood rather than expressed. Ex- 
amples can easily be found in poetry, 
as, for example, that of Robert Brown- 
ing. Again, in loosely organized state- 
ments, in which subjects may be wide- 
ly separated from their predicates and 
in which pronouns are placed at a dis- 
tance from their referents or antece- 
dents, the reader may face this prob- 
lem of tracing the structure of the 
word pattern in order to translate a 
term appropriately. Often that term 
may be a very simple word, such as 
“he” or “it.”” Extreme examples of 
this sort of obstacle are found in sen- 
tences in which the structure is ob- 
viously faulty. The “squinting” modi- 
fier (note the metaphor), because of 
its position, may modify more than 
one term and, consequently, give an 
ambiguous statement. The “‘dangling”’ 
modifier (again metaphor is used) 
either has no integral relationship 
with the rest of the statement and, 
consequently, is meaningless or, be- 
cause of its position, modifies a term 
that it was not intended to modify and 
thus gives an inaccurate or possibly a 
bizarre cast to the statement. Such 
familiar examples of “bad” writing are 
also extreme illustrations of this kind 
of obstacle to reading. 

Sentences with inverted or uncom- 
mon word order also present this dif- 
ficulty. These probably are most often 
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found in poetry, in which the exigen- 
cies of the metrical structure may 
force the author’s words into an un- 
common order. In English, word posi- 
tion plays an important part in the 
meanings that are given to words. 
Take the trivial example, “John shot 
his wife,” and compare its meaning 
with, “His wife shot John.”’ When the 
word order is an uncommon one, as it 
would be if an unskilful poet, made it 
read, “John his wife shot,” the reader 
must re-structure the word pattern in 
terms of the context in order to find 
out just what happened. 

Translating is viewed as a major 
kind of behavior that often enters into 
the interpretation of written materi- 
als. The translation process is con- 
ceived as a set of operations whereby 
obstacles to interpretation are over- 
come by the reader’s developing, for 
those particular parts of the context 
which constitute obstacles, a new con- 
text that is consonant with his experi- 
ence. These operations may include 
going to the dictionary; they may in- 
clude reasoning from the context or 
inferring the meaning of a certain part 
of the word pattern from what has 
gone before and what comes after; or 
they may include going out and get- 
ting a new experience. The skilful 
reader, it is presumed, is the one who 
finds few of these obstacles in a pas- 
sage. When he does encounter the ob- 
stacles, he is able to surmount them, 
that is, to achieve a translation that is 
appropriate when judged by the con- 
text into which this translation is 
inserted. 
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Summarizing. —The summarizing of 
what is being read is regarded as a sec- 
ond major kind of behavior entering 
into the interpretation of literary ma- 
terials. At a simple level, summarizing 
may result in the reader’s verbalizing 
or thinking, ‘The author says this and 
this and this. In other words, he says 
this.” The ideas, given in some detail 
and with some specificity, are summed 
up into a more general statement. Of- 
ten it is this summarizing behavior 
that is called upon when the reader at- 
tempts to answer for himself such 
questions as: What is the author talk- 
ing about? What is the subject? What 
did Deerslayer do? What kind of 
man is George Babbitt? In this analy- 
sis, two kinds of summary will be dis- 
tinguished. One is the summary of 
ideas. The other is the summary of 
characteristics of persons. 

The good reader is considered to be 
one who readily discovers what the 
passage is about, who grasps the ideas 
presented and sees them in the rela- 
tionships that the context gives them, 
who comprehends the major divisions 
within the passage, who recognizes the 
trend of the argument or the exposi- 
tion as it moves through these major 
divisions. Each of these is regarded as 
an aspect of this summarizing behav- 
ior. Obviously, in some passages the 
- problem of discovering what the pas- 
sage is about demands only the under- 
standing of a topic sentence; in others, 
the author provides no convenient 
summing-up of what he is talking 
about, and the reader is forced to 
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make this summary for himself. Get- 
ting the ‘‘main idea”’ is usually a result 
of this summing-up of details or spe- 
cific statements into an appropriate 
and more general statement. The rela- 
tionship among ideas appears to be a 
relationship among summaries, each 
of which includes a large number of 
instances, examples, and specifications 
from which it is drawn. Again, we may 
find that in some passages these rela- 
tionships are generalized explicitly; if 
so, the reader has less of this sum- 
marizing to do for himself in order to 
comprehend the relationships being 
expounded. 

The summarizing of characteristics 
of persons presented in literary mate- 
rials would seem to function in a simi- 
lar fashion but with a somewhat dif- 
ferent object of attention. A rather 
characteristic practice of writers is to 
present a character in terms of spe- 
cifics—details of his speech, his ac- 
tions, his thoughts, etc.—rather than 
in terms of generalizations about the 
character. In order to make the char- 
acter “live” on his pages, the begin- 
ning writer is told that he must show 
what kind of person the character is 
by telling how the character acts and 
talks and thinks rather than by talk- 
ing about the character, that is, gen- 
eralizing about him. Arriving at these 
generalizations—summing up the de- 
tails that have been presented—is a 
part of the interpretation of the writ- 
ing. A concept of what a character is 
like is an important aspect of the 
meaning of a piece of writing that pre- 
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sents a character; in fact, it may be 
the chief meaning, as it often is in a 
character sketch. 

A comment concerning the impor- 
tance of the meaning given by this 
summarizing process should be inter- 
jected. Getting this aspect of the 
meaning has a function beyond that of 
enabling the person to answer a teach- 
er’s questions or to perform creditably 
on an examination. This aspect of the 
meaning permits the reader to deal 
critically with the passage. As he gets 
the ideas that are put forth, he puts 
himself in a position whereby he can 
examine the relevance of these ideas to 
one another and their relevance to 
other ideas drawn from other pas- 
sages and from his own experience. He 
is able to examine the internal con- 
sistency of these ideas. Furthermore, 
he is able to examine the implications 
(deductions from his summary) and to 
test the ideas by applications that 
have not been given in the passage. 
So also with character. The critical 
reader is concerned with the consist- 
ency of a character’s behavior and 
with the plausibility of his behavior. 
These summaries of characteristics 
permit such an examination. 

Inferring the tone, mood, and intent. 
—The tone of a passage is regarded as 
that quality which reveals the au- 
thor’s attitude toward his subject, his 
characters, etc. The mood is regarded 
as that quality which reveals the au- 
thor’s emotion. The intent is regarded 
as that quality which reveals his pur- 
pose. Although these appear to be dis- 
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tinct concepts, it is often difficult to 
distinguish them in a particular pas- 
sage. Furthermore, passages differ in 
the extent to which these aspects of 
the meaning are obvious. A lyric po- 
em, for example, may make quite ex- 
plicit the mood—the emotion being 
presented—whereas an essay may 
give little evidence of any emotion. In 
one narrative the author’s attitude to- 
ward his characters and toward his 
subject may be obvious; in another it 
may be difficult to discern. This dif- 
ference, it is believed, is primarily a 
difference in degree. 

An appropriate interpretation of 
the tone, mood, and intent may be 
crucial in the interpretation of a pas- 
sage. Probably one of the most famil- 
iar illustrations of this is Mark An- 
tony’s oration for the dead Caesar. 
(Of course, it is the speaker’s attitude 
and emotion and purpose that are evi- 
dent, rather than Shakespeare’s.) An- 
tony’s repeated statement, “Brutus is 
an honorable man,” we find, on read- 
ing the passage, cannot be accepted at 
its face value. Antony says one thing, 
but he means exactly the opposite. It 
is the tenor of his words (and, of 
course, in an actual presentation of 
the play, the context supplied by the 
actual speech of the actor) that en- 
ables us to interpret this speech cor- 
rectly. Also, we should note that the 
concept of Antony’s character, which 
has been inferred before he makes this 
speech, plus the effects of the speech— 
the actions that it stimulates—aid in 
interpreting the speech properly. 
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Again, it should be emphasized that 
these behaviors of translating, sum- 
marizing, etc., which have been dis- 
cussed somewhat as if they were dis- 
crete entities are, instead, interre- 
lated.2 The point regarding tone, 
mood, and intent to be made here is 
that the apprehension of these quali- 
ties may lead the reader to discard 
what is the obvious literal meaning 
and to supply instead a quite different 
meaning. In this illustration an oppo- 
site or contradictory meaning is sup- 
plied for the statement, “Brutus is an 
honorable man.” It is by understand- 
ing what Antony is trying to do (pur- 
pose), how he feels about Caesar and 
about the recent events (mood), and 
his attitude toward Caesar and to- 
ward Brutus (tone) that we interpret 
his speech properly. 

The good reader is skilful at inter- 
preting the tone and the mood and the 
intent. He recognizes when the author 
is having fun with his characters, as 
Irving does, for example, with many 
of “Knickerbocker’s” Dutchmen. He 
recognizes what an author is attempt- 
ing to accomplish—whether he is try- 
ing to convince or persuade or en- 
lighten or entertain, or the like. These 
aspects of the meaning, like those dis- 
cussed under the heading of summar- 
izing, are important, not only because 
they constitute part of the total mean- 
ing given by a passage, but also be- 
cause they enable a reader to deal crit- 
ically with the passage. An evaluation 


9 The factor-analysis data which will be pre- 
sented in another article support this belief. 
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of what an author has accomplished in 
his piece of writing should be made 
with reference to his intent or purpose. 
To criticize Holmes for punning in his 
well-known passage in which he seems 
to be deliberately attempting to show 
how extravagant puns can be is to ar- 
rive at what, it is believed, would be 
considered a faulty critical judgment 
resulting from a failure to interpret 
correctly this aspect of the meaning of 
the passage. Particularly in the read- 
ing of materials that are designed to 
persuade or convince, a careful inter- 
pretation of this aspect of the meaning 
is an important consideration in ac- 
cepting or rejecting the points of view 
that are put forth. 

Relating technique and meaning.— 
The interpretation of literary mate- 
rials demands, in addition to the be- 
haviors discussed above, the behavior 
that will be called “relating technique 
and meaning.”’ The meanings that are 
presented, the effects that are secured, 
inhere in a literary context. By a liter- 
ary context is meant one that reflects 
what, for want of a better term, we 
call the personality of the writer. The 
writer’s style, his method of expressing 
himself, tends to be unique. Conse- 
quently, in interpreting what he has 
said, the reader must also consider 
how it has been said. In fact, how it is 
said is part of what is being said. This 
is probably best illustrated from the 
field of lyric poetry. An attempt to 
paraphrase a lyric poem usually re- 
sults in loss of at least part, if not all, of 
the meaning of the poem, even though 
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the paraphrase is literally a faithful 
one. Translating a poem from one lan- 
guage into another is an extremely dif- 
ficult task because of this intimate re- 
lationship between meaning and the 
particular form of the expression. The 
dictum, “‘A poem should not mean but 
be,” is a recognition of this intimate 
relationship. 

It is possible to specify some aspects 
of the expression—the technique— 
that are related to effects or meaning. 
The kinds of images that a writer uses 
are related to what he is saying. 
Housman talks about “the house of 
dust”; another writer talks about the 
“final resting place.” Both are talking 
about the grave, yet the two figures or 
images are certainly not exactly equiv- 
alent. The comparisons, the illustra- 
tions, and the examples that are used 


have this same quality. The repetition 
of sounds and of word patterns, the 
variation of these, the length of sen- 
tences—these, too, have an effect that 
is part of the meaning. A Hemingway 
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passage that consists largely of short, 
simple sentences would not have ex- 
actly the same meaning if it were re- 
written to subordinate some of the 
clauses and to link others co-ordinate- 
ly. Poe, at the end of The Fall of the 
House of Usher, writes a long sentence 
that by its very form conveys some of 
the breathlessness induced by the hor- 
ror of the disintegration of the house. 
The good reader recognizes these 
relationships. He does more than 
translate “house of dust” into 
“grave.” He recognizes the particular 
concept of “grave’’ and also the con- 
cept of man’s destiny given by the im- 
age. Furthermore, he is able to relate 
this image to the other images used in 
the poem and to see in what ways they 
belong together. Again, the use of 
these meanings as a basis for. critical 
examination of the passage is an im- 
portant reason for interpreting or 
comprehending these meanings. 


[To be concluded| 
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DEMOCRACY IN OPERATION IN 
A HIGH SCHOOL 


E. E. MORLEY 
Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


F WE believe in the democratic theory of 
I government, it must work in small gov- 
erning bodies as well as in large ones... . In 
our school, the principal’s advisory council is 
not just a device set up to look good as a pro- 
gressive step in democratic practice. It is in 
fact an example of genuine democratic prac- 
tice at its best. 

I think that this idea [of the principal’s 
advisory council] is one of the most progres- 
sive and worth-while ideas that has come to 
our school. Specifically, it has brought about 
several important improvements. Among 
these are more effective program scheduling 
of pupils, greater equalization of home-room 
duties and teacher loads, improvement in 
study-hall and corridor-guard service, and 
better understanding and esprit de corps 
among the faculty personnel. 


These statements are quoted from 
teacher reactions to the principal’s ad- 
visory council in Heights High School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. They are 
typical comments taken from written 
evaluations turned in by approxi- 
mately half the teachers. The advisory 
council in Heights High School is now 
in its third year of operation. It came 
into existence in 1945 at the request 
of the teachers and as one of the re- 
sults of a general self-survey con- 
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ducted in the Cleveland Heights 
schools during the preceding year. 
Teacher members of the council are 
elected at large by the entire faculty. 
In September each teacher receives a 
nomination blank on which he may 
name not more than seven of his col- 
leagues. An election committee tabu- 
lates these ballots and selects the four- 
teen names highest on the list. The 
candidates are then interviewed to get 
their consent to have their names 
placed on the election ballot. If a can- 
didate does not wish to run for the 
council, the committee selects the next 
lower name on the nominee list. 
Ballots, carrying the names of the 
fourteen candidates selected, are then 
distributed to all teachers, who vote 
for not more than seven. After all the 
votes are tabulated, the election com- 
mittee certifies to the principal the 
election returns, and the seven teach- 
ers receiving the highest number of 
votes make up the principal’s advi- 
sory council for the ensuing year. 
Meetings are held on alternate 
Wednesday afternoons, with the prin- 
cipal presiding and his four guidance 
and administrative assistants also 
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present. Sometimes an agenda of items 
for discussion is prepared and distrib- 
uted, but, more often, the time is con- 
sumed in discussing matters brought 
up by individual teachers and staff 
members. At most meetings the chair- 
man provides opportunity for teach- 
ers and staff members to propose 
items not on the agenda. Occasionally, 
however, most of the time has to be 
devoted to settling some controversial 
issue which may involve a great deal 
of debate. A secretary takes detailed 
notes at each meeting, recording per- 
tinent discussion as well as the mo- 
tions and resolutions passed. The 
minutes of each meeting are mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to all teach- 
ers and staff members. 

A great variety of problems and 
questions has been threshed out in 
meetings of the advisory council. In 
many areas of school management, 
policies have been clarified, and, in 
some cases, new policies have been es- 
tablished and revisions have been 
made. The following items have been 
gleaned from the secretary’s minutes 
of the past two years: 

Should individual teachers in strategic 
locations be responsible for corridor super- 
vision? 

How can the assignment of extra-curricu- 
lum duties be more consistently equalized 
among teachers? 

What are the routine services in the home 
room which should be standardized through- 
out the school? 

How can interferences with school work, 
such as those which accompany ticket-selling 
campaigns, drives, and other exploitations 
from within and from without the school, be 
reduced? 
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In which areas can the faculty co-operate 
most effectively with the parent-teachers’ 
association in promoting the welfare of chil- 
dren? 

How can departments of instruction im- 
plement the school’s philosophy of educa- 
tion into their courses of study? 

Should the faculty be polled to secure a 
consensus of opinion on the matter of revis- 
ing the school’s report card form? 


A great many other items, some of 
which are of minor importance, come 
before the council from time to time, 
and discussions are sometimes pro- 
longed and tedious. Individuals occa- 
sionally get sidetracked on a “pet” 
complaint or topic and monopolize a 
meeting. Some questions and prob- 
lems that are obviously matters with- 
in the scope of the principal’s jurisdic- 
tion have been considered in the coun- 
cil, and thus the time and attention of 
staff members are apparently wasted 
on things which could be disposed of 
with greater dispatch and efficiency 
by direct administrative action. 

Efficiency, however, is not often an 
attribute of democratic procedure. 
Witness the endless debates and fili- 
busters in our own national legisla- 
ture. The manner of choosing teacher 
representatives by election-at-large 
has drawn criticism also, especially 
from departments which have not had 
members on the board. The personnel 
of this year’s council, for example, in- 
cludes three English teachers, two so- 
cial-studies teachers, and two science 
teachers. The departments which 
have no representation include physi- 
cal and health education, music, 
mathematics, foreign languages, in- 
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dustrial arts, commercial studies, and 
fine arts. One teacher expressed his 
views rather sharply on this matter. 
He said, “Basically, I think the idea 
of the council is good but its chief 
weakness lies in the fact that too much 
representation is given to certain de- 
partments and not enough to others.” 
He went on to assert, “‘What started 
as an idea based on democratic prin- 
ciples has become a dictatorship of a 
small minority.” 

Perhaps one of the more wholesome 
aspects of the council’s program lies in 
its consideration of student interests. 
A number of student committees have 
presented to the council recommenda- 
tions for various changes and im- 
provements. In the past, proposals of 
this kind have had to be passed on by 
the principal—an arrangement that 
was not always completely satisfac- 
tory to the faculty. With the estab- 
lishment of the advisory council, how- 
ever, has come a noticeable increase of 
appreciation among teachers of the 
principal’s problems. 

Another observation made by one 
of the teachers should also be men- 
tioned. This teacher, although nomi- 
nated for the council, declined to al- 
low her name to appear on the ballot. 
She said that she could not spare after- 
school time “‘to be spent in discussing 
trivial matters.’”’ Once the opportu- 
nity is obtained for teachers to share 
in policy-making and actual experi- 
ence has been encountered in facing its 
somewhat arduous performance, the 
advantages of sharing responsibility 
do not loom so large. We cannot help 
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remarking that, in spite of rivers of 
blood shed by our forefathers to ob- 
tain the Bill of Rights, not all qualified 
American citizens avail themselves of 
their right to vote. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE COUNCIL 


Of course there are weaknesses in 
the plan of incorporating teacher par- 
ticipation in school administration in 
Heights High School. Of course direct 
action on many matters is delayed, to 
the irritation of those persons who are 
accustomed to prompt decisions. Of 
course two-hour sessions after a long 
day in the classroom can become tire- 
some. Of course items of business that 
could be quietly resolved much more 
quickly in personal conference with 
the principal will come up in meetings. 
Of course any, or all, items now dis- 
cussed at length in the council meet- 
ings could be disposed of in less time 
through a Jine-and-staff system of ad- 
ministration. 

With all its shortcomings, however, 
the teachers generally agree that the 
principal’s council is steadily accom- 
plishing the following fundamental 
purposes: 

The council has greatly improved the 
working relations between the teachers on 
the one hand and the principal’s official staff 
on the other. 

The council has opened up to teachers a 
better understanding of the nature and the 
hazards of administration in a large high 
school. 

The council has, conversely, revealed to 
the principal and his staff many angles of 
classroom and home-room teacher service 
which are too often overlooked. 
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The council has brought into sharp focus 
many school and classroom situations which 
require administrative attention and which 
might have been passed by unnoticed. 

The council has widened the horizons and 
enhanced the self-respect of many teachers, 
who have shown remarkable aptitude in 
dealing with school problems. 

The council has provided valuable guid- 
ance and advice to the principal in facing 
many difficult and involved school situa- 
tions. Without question, the decisions 
reached in the advisory council carry more 
weight with the teachers than those made by 
the principal alone. 

Finally, there is increasing evidence that 
the democratic policies and procedures 
which are in operation at the top of the 
school organization are extending downward 
into the classrooms and spreading through 
the various campus activities. To quote an- 
other teacher, “I have counted it a privilege 
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to have served as a member of the principal’s 
advisory council. The discussions without 
exception have aimed at improvement of the 
school’s procedures. Since the council has in- 
cluded teachers from various subject-matter 
fields as well as members of the administra- 
tive staff, its conclusions are based on broad 
premises, Its decisions are accepted by pupils 
and teachers alike throughout the whole 
school.” 


The council is now in its third year 
of operation, and, through its func- 
tioning, democratic co-operation be- 
tween teachers and staff in school 
administration is making prog- 


ress in Heights High School. The 
council is not perfect; it is not pleasing 
everybody; but it is still alive and 
lusty and is striving to correct its 
faults and to strengthen its virtues. 
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AN ATOMIC-AGE WEEK 


WILLIAM E. KANE 
Harley School, Rochester, New York 


7 Is impossible to escape the con- 
l viction that we are living in a rev- 
olutionary period. Mechanical and 
scientific discoveries, as well as politi- 
cal events in all parts of the world, are 
bombarding us with facts and fancies 
that are beyond our speed of compre- 
hension. Technology is shrinking the 
size of our world at a stupefying rate. 
For instance, since most of us have 
had little experience in air travel, it is 
nearly impossible to understand the 
implications of the fact that we can 
fly from New York City to Portugal in 
about eighteen hours. Over the radio 
we can hear pronouncements made in 
India at the moment they are uttered. 

These are facts which, as facts, we 
readily accept. We do not doubt them 
because their truth is obvious. The 
implications of these facts are not so 
obvious, however, though some of 
them are nonetheless factual, none- 
theless true than the facts themselves. 
We can no longer ignore the implica- 
tion that, because our world is now so 
small, the welfare of the people in all 
parts of the world is our own personal 
concern. If the woman who lives next 
door to us were suddenly to fall ill and 
collapse on the sidewalk in front of her 
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own house, we would not think of ig- 
noring her. Similarly, if the house on 
the other side of us were to catch on 
fire, we would go to some effort to put 
out the fire. If our next-door neighbor 
were hungry or diseased or if we knew 
he was planning to organize a mob to 
burn down the city hall and put his 
gang in power, there is no question in 
our minds that we should be foolish 
and culpable if we ignored him or his 
activities. 

We are now rapidly approaching the 
position of being just as close to the 
rest of the world. The implications of 
ignoring the problems of hunger, dis- 
ease, and emotional unbalance 
throughout the world are all around 
us. Our neighbor’s house is bursting 
into flames in France, in China, in 
South America, and the danger of the 
flames’ reaching over to our own roof 
is apparent. We must know, then, 
that the results of ignoring the prob- 
lems of even our farthest distant 
neighbors are disastrous and that, 
since the welfare of all of us is inter- 
dependent, it is desirable, profitable, 
and necessary for us to co-operate 
with all our world neighbors. 

Our world, as we know it, cannot 
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exist after another war. This fact has 
been evident since an atomic bomb 
was dropped over Hiroshima. The 
prevention of another war, then, has 
become necessary. Since the United 
States possesses no scientific facts not 
possessed by other nations—in other 
words, since the United States pos- 
sesses no scientific secrets—United 
States control of the atomic bomb will 
not, in itself, prevent another war. At 
this moment Great Britain can manu- 
facture atomic bombs, but neither 
will British control of the atomic 
bomb, in itself, prevent another war. 
We must have some form of govern- 
ment that transcends the sovereignty 
of any single nation—a form of world 
government that has the confidence of 
all nations. 


CREATING A NEW WORLD 


It is the responsibility of every in- 
dividual in the world to see that such 
a government is created. We realize 
that we cannot ignore this responsibil- 
ity. While all of us cannot become ex- 
perts in nuclear physics, we can have 
some grasp of the potentialities of 
atomic energy. We cannot, any one of 
us, feed the world nor correct its 
thinking, but we can establish some 
responsibilities toward these prob- 
lems. We cannot, any one of us, with 
our limited knowledge and capacities, 
make policies that would change the 
course of history, but through history 
we can seek an understanding of the 
problems that need to be solved. 

Understanding and sympathy must 
be fostered. We must realize that ex- 
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ample rather than precept is the most 
effective instrument by which citizens 
may influence history. Therefore, we 
cannot ignore our part in the creation 
of this new world of ours which has 
come but which can be the kind of 
world we want only if we can direct it 
and understand its implications. 

We must contribute our part to the 
creation of a world government for 
this new world in which we are living. 
Two ideas of government seem to be 
in constant conflict. One is authority 
imposed on the individual. The other 
is individual liberty. We must decide 
for ourselves what proportions of 
these two ideas will produce the great- 
est good for the greatest number of 
individuals in the world. 

These are the conclusions reached 
by the pupils and the faculty of the 
Harley School in Rochester, New 
York, which is a private school in- 
cluding grades from the nursery 
school to the college years. These con- 
clusions were reached after a week of 
activities dedicated to living in the 
atomic age. Last summer the adminis- 
trators of Harley School became in- 
creasingly certain that they could not 
ignore their responsibilities as educa- 
tors in seeking ways to increase aware- 
ness of the problems of this atomic 
age in both the faculty and the pupils. 
No one knew all the facts, no one 
knew all the implications. Actually, 
there was no universal agreement re- 
garding what the facts and implica- 
tions were, and certainly no one knew 
how a school should go about dis- 

charging its responsibilities in this 
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matter. The temptation was to neglect 
the subject in favor of important 
routine duties. The school had enough 
activities. The teachers were already 
overworked. There were no textbooks, 
no precedents, no all-wise curriculum 
which could be adopted, and no real 
assurance that such a project would 
succeed. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


However, conscience did not allow 
them to adopt a laissez faire attitude, 
and, in desperation, they decided that 
they must, at the very least, set some 
time aside from their busy lives in 
which to accept their responsibilities. 
Thus they decreed that the week of 
October 6, 1947, should be dedicated 
to learning about “Living in the 
Atomic Age,” even though it meant 
the interruption of the school schedule 
and a loss of time from the teaching of 
those subjects which always have 
priority in any good school. 

About that time a University of I]- 
linois Bulletin, Living in the Atomic 
Age,’ came to their attention. The 
material presents a resource unit for 
orienting teachers, is rich in projects 
for clarifying nuclear energy, and, best 
of all, contains an excellent bibliogra- 
phy. This bulletin was mailed to each 
faculty member with a request that it 
be read carefully and that all teachers 


t Living in the Atomic Age. Edited by Harold 
C. Hand. Educational Research Circular No. 57. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, No. 
23. Urbana, Illinois: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, College of Education, University of Il- 
linois, 1946. 


spend some part of their summer-va- 
cation time in deciding what they 
might do to educate their pupils in the 
ways of the age in which we are living. 

Many letters, many conferences, 
many hours of discussion followed. 
Suggestions were received from the 
teachers of the youngest nursery- 
school children to the teachers of the 
high-school Seniors and all those in 
between. A busy week was outlined. 
Through the studio and laboratory, 
through language and social-studies 
classes, through music and mathe- 
matics, through speech work and the 
jobs program, the teachers decided to 
strive for educating themselves in the 
ways of life which seemed to them to 
foster a constantly better and more 
peaceful world. 

Space does not permit describing all 
the many and stimulating plans and 
procedures. Parents, children, faculty, 
and community contributed books, 
articles, materials, and ideas pertain- 
ing to the subject. The English classes 
and the library arranged and cata- 
logued the material. Resources of the 
University of Rochester, the museum, 
public and private libraries, and gov- 
ernmental bureaus were explored. 
Publicity concerning this wealth of 
material was given to the faculty and 
pupils. Every grade teacher, special 
teacher, and subject-matter teacher 
correlated his assignments to the dis- 
cussion of the central theme. Through 
the Emergency Committee of Atomic 
Scientists and the University of Roch- 
ester, a Geiger counter was set up in 
the front hall, and a piece of radio- 
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active material kept it blinking and 
clicking all during the week. 

The teachers knew that their com- 
munity was wealthy in men who were 
interested in education and who were 
particularly well informed in the fields 
of the project. They wanted to use 
these men, whose contributions to the 
thinking of both teachers and pupils 
would be great, and they arranged a 
series of assemblies which nearly all 
pupils would attend. This plan pre- 
sented an age range which would be 
formidable to any speaker, but the 
purpose was to gain unity. Moreover, 
the teachers wanted all the pupils to 
benefit from these men; for they be- 
lieved that all the pupils could learn 
and all would respond with attention. 
The assemblies were successful, even 
beyond all expectations. It is impos- 
sible to describe their emotional ap- 
peal and to demonstrate their scope in 
this limited space. Their value was re- 
flected in the student newspaper and 
in the essays written in connection 
with the various school projects for 
the week. A brief digest of some of the 
assemblies follows. 

Dr. Joseph Platt, physicist at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, opened the series on Mon- 
day morning, October 6, 1947. He defined 
the atomic age in terms of what it means in 
the way of new “gadgets,” power, and weap- 
ons; suggested changes which must be made 
in our thinking; and stated that we have no 
scientific secrets, since all the things we know 
concerning the atomic bomb can be discov- 
ered by other countries through continued 
research. 

Tuesday morning Dr. Herman Pearse, 
professor of surgery at Strong Memorial 
Hospital, brought Kodachrome slides of 
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Nagasaki and Hiroshima. He explained the 
medical uses of atomic energy in the study 
of bodily functions and in the treatment of 
diseases. 


On Wednesday Dr. Glyndon Van Deusen, 
biographer and professor of history at the 
University of Rochester, addressed the 
school. He described the continual conflict of 
different ideas of government and the change 
in these ideas in the last century and a half. 


Dr. Max Herzberger, from the East- 
man Kodak Company, spoke on Thursday 
about Dr. Albert Einstein, whom he knew in 
Germany and in the United States as a friend 
and consultant. He stated Einstein’s belief in 
the necessity of sacrificing some of our na- 
tional sovereignty to a world government. 
Herzberger enlightened his audience on the 
principles behind the theory of relativity and 
explained the nature of the investigations 
which Einstein is now undertaking. 


In addition to outside speakers, the 
people at Harley School had their own 
assemblies. They met at the opening 
of school on Monday morning to out- 
line briefly their hopes for the week 
and to ask that their efforts find bless- 
ing and spiritual support. On Wednes- 
day they held an assembly of inter- 
national music, with emphasis placed 
on music as an international language. 
Thursday the pupils in the history 
elective class presented papers on the 
points of view of different nations with 
respect to methods of controlling 
atomic energy. They brought to the 
assembly the results of the research 
that they had been carrying on during 
the week. A picture of how the rest of 
the world regarded America was pre- 
sented by the American history class 
on Friday. Mrs. Sophie Rosenfeld, of 
the foreign-language faculty, a native 
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of Germany; Daniele Mari, a senior 
high school student from Italy; and 
Kenneth Frankel, delegate to the re- 
cent World Scout Jamboree in France, 
supplied convincing firsthand pic- 
tures. On Friday afternoon faculty 
members who were free and members 
from the Grades X, XI, and XII 
gathered for an informal discussion of 
what the week’s activities had con- 
tributed to their thinking and to their 
information. Mrs. Doris Baldwin, of 
the Latin department, read an es- 
say which she had prepared that 
seemed to reflect the opinions of the 
group so nearly that it was adopted as 
the official summing-up of Harley 
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School’s week on “‘Living in the 
Atomic Age.” 

Lawrence W. Utter, director of 
Harley School, prepared a report of 
the week’s work which he sent to those 
persons who had participated in it. 
This article has drawn heavily on that 
report and on Mrs. Baldwin’s essay. 
The project is an example of how this 
school attempts to fulfil two of its 
stated objectives: (1) “To cultivate 
the judgment, tolerance, and habits of 
thinking important to an increasing 
independence and to useful citizen- 
ship.” (2) ‘To develop initiative and 
self-reliance through practice in inde- 
pendent planning and choice.” 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON EDU- 


CATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


10Se 
it. 
hat MANDEL SHERMAN, LEE J. CRONBACH, AND RALPH H. GOLDNER 
say. University of Chicago 
this * 
its 
ate HE following bibliography covers 387. VALENTINE, P. F. (editor). Twentieth 
sof the period from January, 1947, to Century Education: Recent Developments 
sing December, 1947, inclusive, with the New York: 
osophical Library, Inc., 1946. Pp. 
en- addition of a few references which ap- +656 
and peared late in 1946 and early in 1948. Part II deals with psychology in education 
de- and presents articles by a variety of 
GENERAL AND THEORETICAL DISCUSSIONS! authors on motivation, emotions, learning, 
385. CANTOR, NATHANIEL. Dynamics of intelligence, individual differences, evalua- 
Learning. Buffalo, New York: Foster & tion of learning, and guidance. 
Stewart Publishing Corp. (210 Ellicott 388. Wooprurr, ASAHEL D. The Psychology 
Street), 1946. Pp. x+282. of Teaching. New York: Longmans, 
The author, drawing on illustrations Green & Co., Inc., 1948 (second edi- 
from his own teaching experience, points tion). Pp. xii+272. 
out _of A textbook for prospective teachers that 
ly in an cisely as possible and emphasizes the ap- 
stu weber plication of psychology to teaching meth- 
an opportunity to form his own ideas and are 
beliefs rather than to accept the teacher’s : a 
authority. Cantor believes that this method 
will lead “‘to self-criticism, self-discipline, 389. GECK, FRANCcIs J. “The Effectiveness of 
self-motivation, and a willingness to be Adding Kinesthetic to Visual and Audi- 
responsible for one’s own decisions.” tory Perception in the Teaching of 
386. Trow, Wrettam Cxark. “Frontiers in Drawing,” Journal of Educational Re- 
Educational Research in General Edu- search, XLI (October, 1947), 97-101. 
cational Psychology,” Journal of Edu- Presents an experimental approach to im- 
cational Research, XL (January, 1947), prove the teaching of drawing to college 
321-26. students through the use of kinesthetic 
A stimulating discussion of possibilities of 
improving research in the field of educa- 390. HALL, WittIaAM E., and CUvuSHING, 


tional psychology. The author advocates 
studies in the classroom conducted jointly 
by teachers and research specialists. 


See also Item 377 (Mursell) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the September, 
1947, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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James R. “The Relative Value of Three 
Methods of Presenting Learning Mate- 
rial,” Journal of Psychology, XXIV 
(July, 1947), 57-62. 

An experimental] comparison showed that 
the film, reading, and lecture methods pro- 


the 
of 
of 
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duce equal gains in understanding. This 
study suggests that the three methods 
yield three types of learning and that one 
method cannot be substituted for another. 


. HELSON, Harry, and HELson, HENRY 
B. “Some Common Features of Con- 
crete and Abstract Thinking,” A meri- 
can Journal of Psychology, LYX (July, 
1946), 468-72. 

This discussion intends to show ‘‘that 
psychological principles valid for the con- 
crete, easily geometrized type of problem 
are also applicable to thinking about prob- 
lems in abstract, symbolic terms.” The 
authors illustrate the use of psychological 
principles underlying perception and think- 
ing in the teaching of mathematics. 


. Postman, Leo. “The History and 
Present Status of the Law of Effect,” 
Psychological Bulletin, XLIV (Novem- 
ber, 1947), 489-563. 

Presents a historical survey and an evalua- 
tion of the present status of the law of 
effect. The author concludes that the law 
of effect is only one of the principles ex- 
plaining learning. Includes a bibliography 
of more than three hundred titles. 


. “Preliminary Report of the First Na- 
tional Training Laboratory on Group 
Development, Bethel, Maine, June 16 
to July 4, 1947.”’ Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association and Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics, 
MIT. Washington: Leland F. Brad- 
ford (Division of Adult Education Serv- 
ice, National Education Association), 
1947. Pp. iv+142. 

Presents a description of preliminary 
plans, structural] framework, personnel, 
and instruments of the Bethel Laboratory 
for Group Development. By training the 
leaders of democratic work groups, the 
Laboratory hopes to improve conference 
procedure, committee operations, and the 
educational process. This stimulating 


INTELLIGENCE 


394. SCHMIDT, BERNARDINE G. Changes in 


Personal, Social, and Intellectual Be- 
havior of Children Originally Classified 
as Feeble-minded. Psychological Mono- 
graph, Vol. LX, No. 5. Evanston, II- 
linois: American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1946. Pp. 144. 

An elaborate, controlled study was made of 
322 feeble-minded children, ranging in 
age from twelve to fourteen years, and in 
intelligence quotient from 27 to 69. An 
educational program was planned to meet 
their emotional, as well as academic, needs 
while in school. Significant changes are 
reported in intelligence-test scores and in 
behavior after three years of special in- 
struction. 


. TERMAN, Lewis M., and ODEN, 


Me tita H. The Gifted Child Grows Up: 
Twenty-five Years’ Follow-up of a Su- 
perior Group. Genetic Studies of Genius, 
Vol. IV. Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1947. Pp. viiit+448. 
This is a follow-up study of the fifteen 
hundred gifted children, first examined 
about twenty-five years ago. The present 
study shows that the high intelligence 
quotient generally promises better health, 
superior professiona] position, happier 
marriage, more education and a higher- 
than-average income. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES? 


. Ettis, RoBERT S. “‘The ‘Laws’ of Rela- 


tive Variability of Mental Traits,” 
Psychological Bulletin, XLIV (January, 
1947), I-13. 

Presents a survey and critical examination 
of the various generalizations and “laws” 
that have been found on the relative vari- 
ability of mental traits. An extensive 
bibliography of more than a hundred 
items is included. 


2See also Item 467 (Davis) in the list of se- 


report suggests implications for education- lected references appearing in the September, 
al workshop and conference methodology. 1947, number of the School Review. 
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397. Hopson, JAMES R. “Sex Differences in 401. BRADFORD, ELIZABETH. Let’s Talk about 


, Primary Mental Abilities,” Journal of Children. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
: Educational Research, XLI (October, Inc., 1947. Pp. x+168. 
ed 1947), 126-32. An informal presentation for young 
The 1941 edition of the Chicago Tests of mothers on a variety of subjects dealing 
“4 Primary Mental Abilities was adminis- with home care. 
to 222 boysand asogirlsinGradeIX. 452 Stupy ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
: oys were higher in spatial orientation and 1ca. Parents’ Questions. Harper & Bros., 
verbal comprehension; girls were higher in ‘ (revised). Pp. 252 
of word fluency, inductive reasoning, and 947 oo 
" visual memory. The author points out the A revised edition of a useful book on child 
in need for separate sex norms in order to use care and management which calls attention 
An the test effectively in guidance programs. to current problems. 
398. VAN Daten, D. B. “A Differential Harms, Ernst (editor). Handbook of 
na Analysis of the Play of Adolescent Child Guidance. New York: Child Care 
in Boys,” Journal of Educational Research, Publications, 1947. Ep. 752. 
“a XLI (November, 1947), 204-13. Presents a comprehensive treatment by 
The study presents new data on the play forty experts of the various areas and 
| activities of boys. Since muscular strength problems in child guidance. 
wag seems to be important in these activities, 404. JERSILD, ARTHUR T. Child Psychology. 
ad schools should try to develop it in order New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947 
‘u- to assure adequate social adjustment for (third edition). Pp. xii+624. 
“ all pupils. A book on general child psychology de- 
signed for introductory study and for the 
8. CHILD DEVELOPMENT? 
en 399. ARTHUR, GRACE. Tutoring as Therapy. 405. LANE, Howarp A. “An Education-cen- 
ed New York: Commonwealth Fund 
an ’ tered Community Can Care for Chil- 
ie 1946. Pp. x+126. dren,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
th, Evaluates the work of the tutor, the initial XX (January, 1947), 272-80. 
ier diagnosis, and the supervisor. Includes The author believes that there is com- 
er- case histories. munity neglect of children which can be 
400. BAUER, WILLIAM W. Stop Annoying evaluated and needs to be alleviated 
Your Children. New York: Bobbs-Mer- through reorientation of the school. 
rill Co., 1947. Pp. 272. 406. LANGDON, Grace. Home Guidance for 
7 Presents material indicating that many of Young Children. New York: John Day 
3,” the difficulties in child-rearing results from Co., Inc., 1947 (revised). Pp. xii+358. 
ry, Gans Gomes. A practical approach to the care of the 
3 See also Item 107 (Ford) in the list of select- young child. Written for parents. 
ion ed references appearing in the March, 1947, 407. McHuGu, GELoLo. Developing Your 
vs”? number of the Elementary School Journal; Item Child’s Personality. New York: D. Ap- 
sri- 361 (Jersild in collaboration with Chayer, pleton—-Century Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 
ive Fehlman, Hildreth, and Young) in the Septem- 234. 
red ber, 1947, number; Item 464 (Strickland) in the p ical ee bl 
October, 1947, number; Item 89 (Axline) and 
Item 109 (Wolff) in the March, 1948, number; faced by apective parents and pacente 
se- and Item 161 (Carmichael) and Item 163 (Davis of young children. 
yer, and Havighurst) in the April, 1948, number of 408. RAND, WINIFRED; SWEENEY, M. E.; 


the same journal. and VINCENT, E. L. Growth and Develop- 


_| 


409. 


410. 


412. 


ment of the Young Child. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1946 (fourth edi- 
tion). Pp. viii+482. 

The fourth revision of this genera] and ele- 
mentary textbook on child care and train- 
ing. Includes results of research and sec- 
tions on parental guidance. 


STERN, Evita M. The Housemother’s 
Guide. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1946. Pp. xii+92. 

This booklet of practical psychology is in- 
tended for persons in charge of children in 
institutions. 


TEAGARDEN, FLORENCE M. Child Psy- 
chology for Professional Workers. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946 (re- 
vised). Pp. 614. 

A book for teachers, socia] workers, nurses, 
parents, and other persons who work with 
children. 


. WitMER, HELEN LELAND (editor). Psy- 


chiatric Interviews with Children. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1946. Pp. 
444. 

Presents a collection of ten case records 
from eight clinics, with several fields of 
thought represented in their treatment. 


PERSONALITY! 


CAMERON, NorMAN. The Psychology of 
Behavior Disorders. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. xxii+622. 

The author’s effort has been directed 
toward combining the knowledge in the 
fields of scientific psychology and clinical 
psychiatry into an objective study of be- 


- havior disorders. 


413. 


Gray, J. STANLEY. Psychology in Hu- 
man Affairs. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. viii+646. 
Deals with psychological] aspects in various 
phases of life and gives a survey of the 
place that psychology has taken in human 
affairs. 


4See also Item 515 (Strang) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the September, 
1947, number of the School Review. 
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Henry, WILLIAM E. The Thematic A p- 
perception Technique in the Study of Cul- 
ture-Personality Relations. Genetic Psy- 
chology Monograph No. XXXV. Prov- 
incetown, Massachusetts: Journal 
Press, 1947. Pp. 136. 

Presents a study of the interaction between 
personality and culture in the Hopi and 
Navaho societies, as revealed by the 
Thematic Apperception Tests administered 
to one thousand children in these groups. 
Hovey, H. Brrnet. “A Self-interview 
Inventory,” Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, III (April, 1947), 191-93. 
Presents 360 persona]-history and experi- 
ence items which are arranged to save 
interview time, primarily by indicating 
areas for special exploration. 

HymeEs, JAMEs L., Jr. A Pound of Pre- 
vention: How Teachers Can Meet the 
Emotional Needs of Young Children. 
New York: New York State Committee 
on Mental Hygiene, 1947. Pp. 64. 

A nontechnical presentation of the prob- 
lems presented to teachers, especially by 
the World War II babies. 


Morcan, JouHN J. B. How To Keep a 
Sound Mind. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1946. Pp. viii+404. 

Presents a considerable amount of new 
materia] which is addressed to the general 
reader and which can be used for elemen- 
tary courses in mental hygiene. 


Murpuy, GARDNER. Personalily: A 
Biosocial A pproach to Origins and Struc- 
ture. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
Pp. xii+ 1000. 

Presents a comprehensive reference guide, 
evaluating the experimental data in the 
field of personality. 


SEIDENFELD, Morton A. “The Role of 
Mental Hygiene in Health,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, XVIII 
(May, 1947), 295-96, 353-54. 

Six ways are proposed for reducing the 
amount of mental disturbance that ac- 
counted for the rejection of 67.5 men out 
of every 1,000 in 1942-43 by the armed 
forces. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Eart C. KEtiey, Education for What Is 
Real. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
Pp. xiv+114. $2.00. 


At a time when many of the current books 
on education are conspicuous for their large 
size and for a considerable degree of wordi- 
ness, it is refreshing to find an occasional 
small book which comes to grips effectively 
with some fundamental issue of education. 
A recent example of this class of small but 
provocative books has been written by Earl 
C. Kelley, professor of secondary education 
at Wayne University. 

The stimulus which occasioned Dr. 
Kelley’s writing of Education for What Is 
Real was a visit to the laboratories of the 
Hanover Institute of Dartmouth. For a 
number of years this institute has been deal- 
ing with fundamental problems of visual 
perception. The Hanover experiments dem- 
onstrate principles which, as Dr. Kelley 
says, are not at all new but which afford a 
striking demonstration of the fact that in a 
perceptual experience the interpretation of 
the external stimulus depends, to a consider- 
able degree, on the unique background 
brought to bear on the perception by the 
observer. 

The issue which Professor Kelley treats is 
unquestionably important. His general posi- 
tion is summarized as follows: 


So we go through life receiving stimulus pat- 
terns and rightly or wrongly calling them ob- 
jects and placing them in relation to ourselves. 
The name and position we give to the object do 
not lie in the objects themselves, but in what we 
ascribe to them out of our past experience. No 
two people can do the same ascribing, because no 
two people can bring the same experiental back- 
ground to the task. So what we call reality lies 
in each unique background, and not in the ob- 
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jects which send the light rays. The only reality 
we can experience is what we make of the objects 
around us, and is always unique for each of us 
[p. 29]. 

A further emphasis on the uniqueness of 
this background for interpretation appears 
in a later paragraph: 

Since the perception is the usable reality, and 
since no two organisms can make the same use of 
clues or bring the same experiential background 
to bear, no two of us can see alike. We have no 
common world. Each has his own, to which he 
responds in his own way. Because our forecasts 
usually approximate correctness, we make the 
mistake of assuming they are perfect, and that 
we do have a common world [p. 34]. 


Dr. Kelley’s writing is exceptional in its 
clarity and explicitness. In fact, the very 
convincingness of his presentation of the 
case is the chief reason for being at all critical 
of the book. He is unquestionably correct in 
attacking the common notion that reality 
resides completely outside the individual and 
in the “objective” world. In pressing his 
case for the importance of inner background 
of interpretation, he does it with such forth- 
rightness that the reader is likely to swing 
completely to the opposite extreme and to 
assume that the external stimulation is not 
even important. In the opinion of the re- 
viewer, it is as incorrect to say that “reality 
lies in each unique background” as to take 
the opposite point of view. It is both the ex- 
ternal object and the unique background 
that make reality for the individual. 

It is not true that we have no common 
world. There is a commonness in external 
stimulation which must be recognized, and 
the fact that, because of unique inner experi- 
ences, interpretations of the external stimuli 
differ does not justify a disregard of external 
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stimuli. In the experiments cited by Kelley, 
in which strings stretched back of a peephole 

give varying illusions of a cube both in size 

and position, the case would be entirely dif- 
ferent if, instead of the arrangement of 
strings, one should substitute, for example, a 
miniature cow for one of the observations. 
No amount of inner experience will produce 
an illusion of a cube from a cow. 

Furthermore, if one pushes to the logical 
conclusion the idea that each experience is 
unique and that each individual is unique, 
then education must be different for each 
individual. But how different must it be? 
Must it be completely different, or is there 
a considerable area of commonness of experi- 
ence and commonness of interpretation on 
which education can build? The matter is 
one of degree, and one may err equally in 
‘defining reality from either extreme position. 
In fact, it has been the search for a com- 
monality in educational experience that has 
made possible an attempt at universal edu- 
cation. If one pushes too far toward com- 
monality he arrives at a lock-step education 
which is, of course, undesirable. On the 
other hand, if one pushes too far toward 
uniqueness, there is no basis whatever for a 
solidarity in society. Dr. Kelley’s book em- 
phasizes uniqueness to a very considerable 
extreme. Its value at the present time is 
that it challenges serious thinking about 
what is reality and what is a defensible 
theoretical basis for education. 

The degree to which Dr. Kelley pushes 
his emphasis is illustrated in the following 
quotation: 

The demonstrations tell us some interesting 
things about the nature of knowledge. Since all 
we ever get of what is outside us is a prognosis, 
what we know becomes an entirely personal 
matter. I can get my stimuli from the same 
objects as you do, but I cannot bring the same 
purpose and experience to them that you do. 
Therefore they are never the same to you as they 
are to me. We cannot eliminate the viewing per- 
son, else nothing would happen at all. Further, 
it cannot be the same to me tomorrow as it is 


today, because tomorrow my whole experiencing 
make-up will be somewhat different [p. 58]. 


If this quotation represents the whole 
case, then the outlook for education is not 
bright. One of the functions of education— 
though admittedly not the only one—is to 
reduce the differences in interpreting an ob- 
jective fact that are due to the differences in 
background and previous experience. In pre- 
cise detail it may be true that stimuli are 
“never the same to you as they are to me,”’ 
but from the common-sense point of view 
there is a sufficient degree of commonality in 
the stimuli so that we get along in an objec- 
tive world. We can agree pretty well that we 
are buying bananas when we are doing so; 
that, when a train comes along, it is a train; 
and that, when the hands of a clock stand in 
a particular position, it is time to begin 
school. One may well raise questions with 
respect to the value of emphasizing differ- 
ences as contrasted with similarities. A 
school may be built on the concept of unique- 
ness, or it may be built on the concept of 
commonality. If it is built on either concept 
alone, it will be open to criticism from the 
other point of view. Some balanced judgment 
between the two is what we must have. The 
so-called ‘traditional’ school has em- 
phasized commonality. The “progressive” 
school has emphasized uniqueness. It has 
come to be apparent to many thoughtful 
persons that the best education is not repre- 
sented by either of these extreme positions. 
Dr. Kelley has been so effective in presenting 
his point of view that the main danger lies in 
the over-convincingness of the case. 
Entirely apart from the criticisms in the 
preceding paragraphs, the reviewer would 
like to acknowledge an indebtedness to 
Dr. Kelley for a genuine contribution, in 
thoughtful analysis, of a basic educational 
problem. Books of this type are much needed 
in the field of education. 
G. T. BUSWELL 
University of Chicago 
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Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance. Edited 
by Oscar J. Kaplan. Vol. I, pp. xxii+722; 
Vol. II, pp. 723-1422. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1948. $18.50. 


The work of Oscar J. Kaplan and his col- 
laborators represents the first serious effort 
to bring together in one publication a com- 
prehensive digest of the many aspects of the 
field of vocational guidance. Though the 
editor of the Encyclopedia of Vocational 
Guidance does not claim that this two-vol- 
ume contribution is all-inclusive in topics, it 
tends toward breadth rather than depth of 
treatment of the detailed aspects of vocation- 
al guidance. According to a statement in the 
Preface, space prevented the editor from in- 
cluding all the subtopics of the general sub- 
ject which he has compiled into a master- 
list. The two volumes are termed “encyclo- 
pedia” in only a relative sense. Kaplan 
states: “The Encyclopedia of Vocational 
Guidance is designed primarily for profession- 
al counselors who do not have large library 
resources” (p. v). There is no quick way in 
which to get an impression of the scope of the 
items dealt with in this publication, for there 
is neither a table of contents nor an index. 
The possessor of the Encyclopedia must ac- 
quire, by use, an insight into the kinds of 
material which it contains. 

An inspection of the list of contributors 
convinces one who is acquainted with the 
field of vocational guidance that much of the 
material which is presented has excellent 
professional backing. The editor deserves 
the gratitude of workers in the field of voca- 
tional guidance for his inception of this 
undertaking and for the contributions made 
by a group of highly respected collaborators. 
This publication is a definite indication of the 
vocational-guidance movement’s having 
come of age; it is a distinct sign of maturity. 

Any project as broadly conceived as this 
encyclopedia, however, is likely to be fraught 
with limitations and disappointments. Ob- 
serving such limitations may reflect personal 
opinion or caprice. For instance, the reviewer 
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failed to find anything about placement serv- 
ice under P. Under C, however, is found an 
article on “College Placement Office, Func- 
tions of.” No comparable article appears 
under H concerning high-school placement 
services. The D section includes nothing that 
would give one a clue to “diagnosis,” an es- 
sential aspect of any counseling procedure. 

A large number of standardized tests are 
described in conjunction with their use. For 
example, personality tests are presented 
along with the subject of personality To 
locate a specific test, one must know its use. 
Without the benefit of index or cross-refer- 
ence, a reader who is trying to locate a test 
by name only has difficulty. Then, too, the 
descriptions of tests are provided by the 
statements of the publishers or the authors 
of the tests—a device which hardly invites 
impartial and critical analysis of their use 
and value. 

Though most vocational counselors ap- 
preciate the significance of the use of appro- 
priate standardized tests in vocational coun- 
seling, this encyclopedia tends in some 
topics to emphasize the tests out of propor- 
tion to their usefulness in comparison with 
other data. 

Cumulative records and case histories are 
not dealt with as such in the publication. The 
profession of teaching is treated under two 
topics: “Teaching, Aptitude for’ and 
“‘Teaching, Aptitude Tests.” Though these 
are sufficiently thoroughgoing presentations 
for what they purport to do, there is no indi- 
cation that the counselor or counselee would 
have to consider state-certification require- 
ments. If the purpose of vocational guidance 
is to aid in the process of matching job speci- 
fications and human qualifications, then it 
seems that the state-certification require- 
ments present one kind of job specification 
which cannot be ignored in a practical coun- 
seling situation. 

How useful the volumes will prove to be 
only time will indicate. The reviewer will 
have his two volumes close at hand. He sus- 
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pects that there will be frequent occasions 
when he will find in this publication what he 
is after and some other times when he will 
seek and find not, either because the topic 
was never intended by the editor to be there 
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or because it cannot be located by a person 
who has accustomed himself to the use of an 
index. 

RoBERT C. WOELLNER 
University of Chicago 
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